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RELIGIOUS EFFORT. 



A SERMON. 



<' ThyJSngdom Come.''— Matthew vi. 10. 

Thjb cause of Sabbath Schoob, my brethren, at the 
present day, and before sadx «xk^ audience as this, needs 
no advocate. K there be a God, a heaven, and a hell ; 
if man be immortal and capable of religion, and if his 
present existence be probationary ; if he be a anner, 
and if there be but one way of salvation ; and if youth 
be the season, in which moral cultivation may be most 
successfully bestowed^ then, surely, the importance of 
inculcatii^ upon the young the principles of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, may be taken for granted. Suppo- 
sing these truths admitted, we shall therefore proceed 
to another branch of the general subject, which this oc- 
casion su^ests^ and invite your attention to an illustra- 
tion of some of the encouragements, which the present 
state of society ofiers, to an efibrtfor the universal diffu- 
sion of Ouristianity* 

It is the general misibrtune of man, to be wise a cen- 
tury too late. We look back witii astonishment upon 
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those means for guiding the destinies of our race, which 
preceding generations have enjoyed ; and we see how, 
in the possesion of our present knowledge, we might 
then have Uved gloriously. We forget that no man 
lives to purpose, who does not live for posterity. Should 
I then be so happy as to direct your, views only for a 
few years forward; should the Spirit of all wisdom 
teach each one of us the responsibleness which rests upon 
the men of the passing generation; we shall, through 
eternity, bless God, that he has permitted us to assemble 
at this time to deliberate upon the interests of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. ' 

It will ])c convenient to my purjpose, to commence this 
discussion by a brief allusion to the nature of the Refor- 
mation by Luther. You have all been, accustomed to 
consider this, as by far the most interesting portion of 
the history of man, since the time of the Apostles. In 
many respects it is so. Its results, although daily mul- 
tiplying, are already incalculable. The fabric of an- 
cient society began then to crumble, and a more beaute- 
ous edifice to arise from amid its ruins. Beside this, 
there is much of the moral picturesque with which every 
view is crowded. An isnaginative man kindles into 
enthusiasm at the recital . of every transaction. The 
leaders, on both sides^ were men o( consummate ability, 
and of revolutionary energy. The fiercest passions of 
the human heart, in an age almost ignorant of law, 
stimulated them to contention unto death. Hence the 
whole period presents an almost unbroken succession 
of battles and sieges; of foreign war and intestine com- 
motion ; of brumal persecution, and of dignified endurance ; 
and all this is rendered yet more impressive by the fre- 
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quent visioD of racks, and dungeons, of torture, and exile ; 
of the assassin's dagger, and the martyr's stake. It need 
not then seem surprising, if this strong appeal to the ima- 
gination somewhat bewilder the reason, and if the im- 
pressive circumstances attendant upon the ehange, too 
much divert our attention from the nature <^the change 
itself. These violent commotions, like friction in ma- 
chinerj, rather disclose the nature of the materials and 
the amount of the resistance, than the direction of the 
force, or the celerity of the movement. 

But let us now, for a moment, draw aside these attend- 
i|ig circumstances, and in what light does the Reforma- 
tion present itself to our viewt Simply as a period in 
which the creation o{ new forces changed the relation 
which had previously existed between the elements of 
society. A new and most powerful order of men arose 
suddenly into being, and institutions, cemented by the 
lapse of ages, required no inconsiderable modification to 
meet the unexpected exigency. In the midst of all this, 
a new moral impulse was communicated to society, by 
which these changes were rendered beneficial to man, 
and the blessings which they conferred were perpetua- 
ted to'the present generation. 

To illustrate this very briefly — You maybe aware that 
at about the period of the Reformation, great changes 
were wrought in the physical condition of man. The 
discovery of America, and of a passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of the use of the mariner's com- 
pass, opened exhaustless fountains of wealth to com- 
merce and manufacturefs. Labour became, of course^ 
vastly more valuable, and artisans became possessed of 
the means <rf independence. Hence a new order of men, 
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a middling class, was created. Power, and wealth, and 
education, were placed within the reach of a vastly- 
greater number. The moral centre of gravity Settled 
towards the base of the social cone. The rod of feudal 
vassalage was broken, and men were first acknowledged 
to possess rights which they did not derive from here- 
ditary succession. 

Beside this, the invention of the printing press fur- 
nished, at the same time, new means for intellectual 
culture. This astonishing instrument multiplies indefi- 
nitely the power of thotight. It transfers the sceptre of 
empire from matter to mind. It enables genius to mul- 
tiply, to any extent, the copies of its own conceptions. 
Hence the facilities for intellectual cultivation were 
abundantly bestowed upon this new order of men, to 
which commerce and manufactures had given birth. 

But above all, it pleased God to raise up, in the per- 
sons of the reformers, men of a character equal to the 
crisis. They were men who counted not their lives 
dear unto them when a moral change was to be effected. 
In despite of every thing appalling in the form of oppo- 
sition, they studied, they argued, they preached, they 
wrote, they translated, they printed, they employed foi* 
the promotion of true religion, all those means whicli 
the progress of society had placed within their power. 
They thus gave the impression of Christianity to the 
changes which were going forward; and that their 
labours forined by far the most important link in the 
chain of events which is denominated the Reformation, 
mav be e\ident from the fact, that no where, but in 
Protestant countries, have the blessings resulting from 
the social changes, to which we have alluded, been fully 
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realized. CathoHc countries have been comparatively 
unimproved, except where their condition has been 
changed by the influence of Protestantism in their 
vicinity. . 

These few remarks are, we presume, sufficient to 
show you the importance of mc^-al efibrt at the crisis 
of a social revolution. But, if we mistake not; physical 
and intellectual changes very similar to those which 
characterized the Reformation, are, at this moment, go- 
ing forward in the midst of us. It remains for the men 
of the present generation to say whether these changes 
shall receive a corresponding moral impression. 

I. Important changes have of late taken place in the 
physical condition of man. 

The natural wealth of every man, consists in his 
power to labour. This every man in a greater or less 
degree possesses. The less numerous class, in addition 
to the power to labour, possesses, also, a portion of capi- 
tal. Hence, as labour becomes more valuable, every 
man becomes richer ; that is, he is able to command a 
larger amount of objects, which may gratify his desires. 
But this change is principally in favour of the more 
numerous classes. Capital, the wealth of the rich man, 
remains. stationary; whilst labour, the wealth of the 
poor man, rises in value. Thus the natural tendency 
of the progress of society, is to abolish poverty from the 
earth. 

That labour is, in fact, becoming more valuable ; that 
is, that it is' better paid, is evident from a comparison 
of the condition of the labouring classes now, with their 
condition a few years since. Almost every man among 
us, may, if he will^ command the means of very com- 
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fortable living. An industrious and virtuous artisan 
may provide for his family advantages, which, a few 
years since, were considered the attributes only of thoee 
above the level of mediocrity. The cause of this change 
may be easily stated* Labour is valuable fo the em- 
ployer in proportion to the amount of results that it will 
accomplish. Now it is well known, that, within tlie 
last fifty years, increased skill h$is .rendered human 
labour vastly more productive than ever it was before. 
A greater amoimt of the product of his labour may, 
therefore, be reserved to the operative, whilst, the 
capitalist receives at the same time a larger interest 
upon his investment 

It is interesting, also, to observe the manner m which 
this increased value has been given to human labour. In 
some cases, division of labour has enabled one man to do 
as much as could otherwise be done by two hundred. In 
other, and more numerous cases, a still more gratifying 
result has been produced, by the increased skill with 
which science has taught us to employ those qualities 
and relations with which the all-merciful God has seen 
fit to endow the universe around us. The most import- 
ant of these, are the gravitating power of water, and 
the expansive force of steam. It is by a most beautiful 
adaptation of the former, that you, in this city, employ a 
little waterfall, without cessation, and almost without 
cost, to carry the means of cleanliness and health to every 
family within your borders. In various other, parts of our 
country, you may behold a single individual, by means 
of machinery connected with a similar waterfall, exe^ 
cuting, with the utmost perfection, what could not other- 
wise, in the same time, be performed by many hundreds. 
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But specially am 1 astonished at contemplating the 
results of steam, that new power which the last half 
century has placed within the control of man. Whether 
we consider the massiveness of its strength^ or the facflity 
of its adaptation, we are equally overwhelmed at the 
results which it promises to confer ilpon society. Pro- 
bably half a million of men could not propel a boat two 
hundred miles with the speed given to it by a dozen 
w^orkmen with a powerful engine. On the Liverpool and 
Manchester rail road, two raen,with,a locomotive engine, 
could easily do the work of a thousand, with a speed five 
or six times as great as human strength could, at its 
greatest efibrt, accomplish. Beside' this, there can be 
but Very little doubt, that steam will, at least in Great 
Britain, supersede the employment of brutes for draft 
labour, and thus enable the same extent of land to sus- 
tain more than double its present number of human be- 
ings. The same kind of result is in all cases produced, 
either by the introduction of valuable machinery, or by 
improvement in the means of internal or external com- 
munication. The instances which I have selected, are 
merely intended as specimens of a class of agents which 
Providence has within a few years taught us to employ, 
for the improvement of our condition. It ought also to 
be distinctly borne in mind, that probably only a very 
small number of the most important of these, has yet 
been -discovered; and that, of those which have been 
discovered, the appUcati(Mi is but yet in its infancy. — Suf- 
ficient, I trust, has been said to illustrate the obvious 
tendency of improvements in the arts, and to show how 
utterly incalculable are the benefits which they have 

evidently in reserve for us. The manner in which aU 
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these changes affect the labouring classes, may be thus 
briefly stated. The comforts of living are procurable 
only by human labour. If then, by means of improve- 
ment in the arts, the labour of the human race is able 
to produce this year, twice as. large an amount of the 
comforts of living, as was produced last year, then every 
man will have twice as much to enjoy. He will, there- 
fore, be this year in circumstances as comfortable as 
those of a man of twice his wealth the year before. 
With the labour of last -year he may earn twice the 
amount of comfort, or he may possess the former amount 
of c(»nfort with half the amount of labour. A little 
reflecticMi wiU, I think, teach any one, that these are 
precisely the results to which the movements of society 
are tending. It will, I think, also,- be evident that the 
forces are similar to those exerted upcm the condition of 
man, at the time of the Reformation, except that they 
affect more permanently, and to a greater degree, a 
much larger portion of the community. 

The immediate effect of these changes upon the c<mi- 
dition of the larger classes of society must be evident 
They place within the power of every man a larger 
share of enjoyment, and a greater portion of leisure 
They thus give to every man, not only more time for 
intellectual cultivatipn, but, also, the m^ns for improv- 
ing that time with increased advantage. And,^ if they 
do not render a man better educated himself, they ren- 
der him sensible of his own deficiency, and awaken in 
him the desire, and furnish the means of gratifying it, 
of bestowing education upon his children. And hence, 
although the mpdes of education shoidd undergo no im- 
provement, there must result a more widely extended, 
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demand for mental improyement* and a more. perfect 
and more powerful intellectual develqpement 

But secondly ; the means for cultivating the human 
mind, are in a course of rapid improvement. Time will 
allow me only to allude to a very feW' considerations, 
connected with this branch of the subject 

1. The object of education is becoming better under- 
stood. It has, in many places, ceased to be considered 
enough to infuse into the pupil certain sentences, or 
even certain ideas, which sometime before had been in- 
fused into the instructor. It begins to be admitted, that 
education consists -in so cultivating the mind, as to ren- 
der it a more powerful, and more exact instrument for 
the acquidticMi, the jHx>pagation, and the dfiscovery of 
truth, and a more certain guide for the r^ulation of 
conduct Hence, it is now frequently conceded that 
education may be a science by itself, regulated by laws 
which require special study, and in the practical appli- 
cation of which, something more than the lowest d^ree 
of intelligence, may be at teast convenient A higher 
degree of talent will &us be called to this profession, in 
every one of its branches. Division of labour will pro- 
duce the same beneficial results as in every other de- 
partment of industry. And hence, as the object is bet- 
ter imderstood, as higher talent is engaged to promote 
it, and as that talent is employed under greater advan- 
tages, we may expect in the rising, and the succeeding 
generations, ^ more pei^fect mental developement than 
the world has any where yet seen. 

Again ; it has, within a few years, been discovered that 
education may be commenced much earlier in the life 
of a human being than was before c<m8idered practica- 
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ble. Who would have supposed, imless he had seen It, 
that any thing valuable could have been communicated 
to an infant of only two or three years old ? Specially, 
who would have supposed that the memory, the judg- 
ment, the understanding, aod the conscience, of so young 
a child were aheady so perfectly fonhed and so sus- 
ceptible of improveiQent ? It has th^s been demonstra- 
ted that a very valuable education, an education which 
shall comprise instruction in tjie elements of many of the 
most important sciences, may be acquired, before a 
child is old enough to be profitably employed in muscu- 
lar labour, and even while, the care of it would be ex- 
pensive to the parent. It has thus been made the in- 
terest of every one in the neighbourhood of an Infant 
School, to give his children, at least so much education 
as may be conununicated there. And if I be not much 
mistaken,- the instruction now given to infants, in these 
invaluable nurseries, is more philosophical, and does 
more towards establishing correct intellectual and moral 
habits, than was attainable, when I was a boy, by chil- 
dren of 12 or 14 years) of age, in granmiar schools of no 
contemptible estimation. 

Allow me also to suggest an improvement which, 
though not yet in practice^must soon follow in the train 
of the others of which I have spoken. I allude to the 
application of the science of education to the teaching 
of the operative arts. At present a boy spends fre- 
quently seven years in acquiring a trade. His instructor, 
though a good practical artist, is wholly unacquainted 
with the husiness of teaching. Few persons will doubt 
that a man, who, with a knowledge of mechanical art, 
shoidd devote himself exclusively to teaching it, might, 
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in a few months, communicate as mach skill as is now 
acqiiired in as many years. The result would he^tn the 
end, far greater excellency of workmanship; and, what 
is still better, much more time for obtaining an educa- 
tion might be allowed to young men before they de- 
voted themselves to the employments of life. 

From these facts, the tendency of the present move- 
ments of society is obvious. It is, to furiush more leisure 
than formerly to the operative classes of society, to fur- 
nish them more extensively with the m^ans of education, 
and to render that education better. They must, from 
the very nature of things, become both positively and 
relatively far richer, and much better inibrmed, than 
they have ever been before. Now, aai social power is 
in the* ratio of intelligence and wealth ; the astonishing 
prepress of the more numerous classes, in both these re- 
spects, must be producing more radical changes in the 
fabric of society than w^e witnessed even at the period 
of the Protestant Reformaticm. 

But these changes are going forward with accelerated 
rapidity in our own country. With profuse liberality 
a bounti^l Providence has scattered abundantly over 
eur territory all the means for the rapid accumulation 
of wealth. Land, rich and unexhausted, adapted to the 
production of every article of luxury and convenience, 
stretches through every variety of climate. To pecu- 
liar natural advantages of internal communication, we 
add still greater capabilities of artificial improvement. 
The amount of our unappropriated water-power is in- 
calculable ; and in re^ons where this is less abundant, 
inexhaustible beds of fuel offer every facility for the 
efnployment of that incomparable labourer, steam. 

B 
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This country also, presents peculiar facilities for in- 
tellecti)al developement. The political institutions of 
other countries rather retard than accelerate the pro- 
gress of mental cultivation. With us, the absence ot 
all legalized hereditary barriers between the different^ 
classes of society, presents to every man a powerful in- 
ducement to improve himself, but especially his chil- 
dren, to the utmost In other countries, the forms of 
government being unyielding, they do not readily ac- 
commodate themselves to a change in the relations of 
society. Ours are constructed with the express design 
of being modified, whenever a change in the relation of 
the social elements shall require it The histoiy of our 
country since the adoption of the federal constitution, 
has furnished abundant proof of the truth of these re- 
marks. Every change in Ae form of the state govern- 
ments, has been frcmi a less to a more popular form. 
This at least shows,^r8e, that die power is passing from 
the hands of the less numerous, to those of the more 
numerous classes of society ; and, second, that there is 
nothing in the nature of our instituti<M)s to prevent its 
thus passing. It is our duty to provide that it be wield- 
ed by inteUigence and virtue. 

I hope that sufficient has been said, to show that the 
period is rapidly advancing, when all, but especially the 
more numerous classes of society, will enjoy much more 
leisure for reflection, will be furnished with a vastly 
greater amount of knowledge, both of facts and of prin- 
ciples, and'^will be educated to use those facts and prin- 
ciples with far greater accuracy,' and with far better 
success. 

.II. Let us proceed briefly to consider the encourage- 
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ments which these facts present, to an efibrt for the uni- 
versal dijffttsion of Christianiiy. 

1. The increase of wealth, and especially the conse- 
quent increase of lasore, amcmg the more numerous 
classes, is in many respects greatly favourable to the gro- 
gresB of religion. Moderate labour invigcnrates — exces- 
sive labour enfeebles, the intellectual faculties. He, 
whose existence is measured by unbroken periods of 
either slavish toil, or prc^bund sleep, soon sinks in pas- 
sive subjection to the laws of im animal nature. Lighten 
his load, and his intellect regains its elasticity, he rises 
to the r^ion of thought, breathes the atmosphere of rea-. 
son, rejoices in the discovery of truth, and fccIs Mmself 
a denizen of the universe of mind. 

Again. The progress <^ education is rendering the 
human understanding a more successful instrument Tot 
the investigation of the laws of nature, both in matter 
and in mind. Hence has the progress of discovery been 
so rapid during the last half century — ^and we believe 
that the work has but barely commenced. We appre- 
hend that the boldest imagination has never yet con- 
ceived of the exactitude and the extent of that know- 
ledge which we shall acquire of the qualities and relations 
of the universe around us; and of the skill to which we 
shall yet attain, of subjecting them all to the gratification 
of human want, and the alleviation of human wo. Now, 
we believe that God made this universe; that he created 
every particle of matter, and. impressed upcn it its vari- 
ous attributes. We believe that this same Being, also, 
created mind and inspired it with its moral and inteU 
lectual capacities, and we bdieve that the attributes 
of matter and the capacities of mind, are all formed to 
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liarmonize with the moral laws contained in his holy 
oracles; so that in the end there shall not he found, 
throughout this wide universe, a stra^ling atom which 
does not yield up -its illustration to the truth of revela- 
tion. Thus, to use the words of Foster, " Religion stand- 
ing up in grand parallel vnih an infinite variety of 
things, I'eceivcs from all their testimony and homage, 
and speaks a voice which is echoed by creation." 

Thus far, every discovery of science and every inven- 
tion in the arts, have uttered their voice in favour of the 
bible. Who can contemplate the relation of the vari- 
ous forcf"^ winch move a steam engine, and the laws by 
which ihc'j .vjerate, without seeing that all was devised, 
by Infinite wisdom, for just such a b^g, physical and 
intellectual, as man, to accomplish just such purposes as 
Infinite goodness had intended. Who can contemplate 
the social circumstances under which man enjoys the 
greatest amount of happiness, without being convinced 
that the very constitution of nian requires obedience to 
]>recisely siich precepts as are contained in the bible ; 
that man is rewarded and punished on the principles 
which are there delineated ; in other words, that the 
moral system of the bible is the moral system of the unir 
verse. A striking illustration of the truth of the general 
principle to which I refer, may be found in the history 
of political economy. This science has been, to say the 
least, most successfully cultivated by men who had no 
belief in the Christian religion. And yet, reascxiing 
from unquestionable facts in the history of man, they 
have inc<Hitn>vertibly proved that the precepts of Jesus 
Christ, in all their simplicity, point out the only rules of 
conduct, in obedience to which, either nations or indi- 
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viduals can become either rich or happy. £o far as 
science has gone, then, every new truth in physics or in 
morals, has furnished a new argument for the authen- 
tioity of revelation. Thus will it be to the end. Phi- 
losophy herself will at last show the principles of the 
religion of Jesus Christ so legibly written on every thing 
else which the Creator's hand has formed, that it will 
be as impossible to deny the truth Qf the scriptures as 
the law of gravitation. 

Besides, not only does the present state of society 
promise that vastly more of these laws will be known, 
and their moral connexions traced — ^it is also rendered 
evident that the knowle<^e of them will be more wide- 
ly disseminated. Improvement in wealth, and in the 
science of education, will render what is now considered 
erudition, common to the humblest member of the com- 
munity, /fhus the facts, on which may be constructed 
the most incontestible arguments in favour of religion, 
will be found in abundance in the mind of every man. 
Thus the media of proof are multiplied without number. 
Though ignorance be the mother of superstition, know- 
ledge is the parent of devotion. Take, any man whose 
soul has neither been brutalized by animal indulgence, 
nor his judgment radically distorted by incurable preju- 
dice ; open his eyes upon the Universe as it actually is, 
with all its at present undiscovered variety of incom- 
parable contrivances, and tell me, could he ever after- 
wards be made an atheist? Or let him remark through 
the history of ages, the consequences resulting to indi- 
viduals and nations, from different courses of moral f con- 
duct, and could he ever afterwards be persuaded that 
the Deity neither had made nor would enforce the dis- 

b2 C 
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tinction between virtue and vice? Or let him ask him- 
self upon what principle, more than any other, it is 
necessary to act, if he would secure to himself any 
valuable result for the life that pow is, and he will 
come to the conclusion, that in the things of this world, 
as. well as of the other, success can only be expected 
from the exercise of faith. Nor is this all A well regu- 
lated mind not only knows that it is so, but it is at every 
moment reminded of it. Every thing speaks to such & 
man of God, and God speaks to him in every thing. 

Nor is this all. Not only does improved developement 
of tlie human faculties furnish new proofs of the truth 
of revelation — ^it also renders the mind more susceptible 
of their influence. It is the business o£ education to de- 
liver us from the tyranny of prejudice and passion, and 
subject us to the governmept of reason. Mind thus be- 
comes a more delicate, a more powerful, and a more 
certain instrument. It yields to nothing but evidence; 
before evidence it bows down in reverential homage. 
Thus, efiect upon mind will at last be calculated up<»i 
with almost scientific precision. Now it is to this very 
training of the intellectual faculties that the prepress 
of improvement in education promises to conduct man- 
kind; so much more favourable is the mind of the hearer 
becoming, to the production of moral efiect. 

But we hope that this system of changes is not to be 
limited here. We believe that improvement, in intel- 
lectual science, but above all, more elevated piety, and 
more ardent devotion, will yet cmifer some new powers 
of suasion on the Christian teachen Every one must be 
sensible, that the gospel is an instrument which has 
never been wielded with its legitimate effect, «ince the 
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time of the Apostles.* May we not hope that there are 
forms of illustration at present untried, that there are 
modes of appeal as yet unattempted, which, with an 
efficacy more certain than we any where now witness, 
will awaken the slumbering conscience, and lead the 
awakened sinner to the cross of CSuri^t. 

Christian Brethren, estimate, if you can, the import- 
ance of these facts. We have seen that every law of 
matter or of mind, presents a separate argument in 
favour of religion; that the providence of God is multi- 
plying, with a rapidity beyond precedent, both the num- 
ber and the power of such arguments ; that all classes 
of men are becoming more tleeply imbued with a know- 
ledge of them, and that this knowledge, from the im- 
proved discipline of the faculties, must produce a more 
certain, and more salutary effect; and then consider 
how the press is enabling every man to exeft his whole 
moral and intellectual power upon the thoughts and 
opinions of mankind, and you will surely say, that never 
have there been presented so mariy, nor so great en-, 
couragements, for a universal eflbrt to bring the whole 
of Christendom under subjection to Jesus Christ. The 
prediction seems already fulfilled, " the sons of strangers 
shall come bending unto thee.'* Fcdlowing in the train 
of every art, and every science, infidel philosophy her- 
self, is beheld presenting her ofiering at the feet of the 
Redeemer. Every thing waits for us to move forward 
£fcnd take possession of the inheritance which Messiah 
has purchased with his own most precious blood. 

There are, however, a few circumstances of encour- 
agement peculiar to the condition of this country, to 
which I may be permitted for a moment to advert — 
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1. The proportion of truly religious persons, b greater 
with us than in any country in Christendom. Perhaps 
it would not be too much to assert that their intelligence 
and opportunity of leisure are comparatively greater 
than fall to the lot of Qiristians in any other nation. I 
hope that it may, alsoj with truth be added, that not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of our . sects, a greater 
degree of good fellowship, in promoting the eternal wel- 
fare of men, is discoverable here, than has been ccrni* 
monly witnessed, at least in the latter ages of the 
Qiristtan church. 

2. We enjoy perfect civil and religious freedom. 
Every man may originate as powerful trains of thought 
as he is able, may give them as wide a circulation as he 
will, and may use all other suitable means for giving 
them influence over the minds of others. 

3. Public opiniim is, as yet, more than usually friend- 
ly to religion. This land was first peopled by men who 
came here that they might enjoy '< fireed<»n to worship 
God;" and thus they proved themselves worthy of being 
the Fathers of an Empire. Our institutions, at their 
very commencement, received the impression of CJhris- 
tianity. The name, and the example, of the Puritans, 
are yet held in hallowed recollection. We are enjoy- 
ing at this moment, the rich blessings purchased by 
their labours and their prayers. Our nation, wicked 
though it be, is not yet cursed with the sin of having 
deliberately rejected the ofifer of the gospel. Our soil 
is unstained with the blood of the saints. We may 
hope, then, that our eyes have not yet been smitten 
with avenging blindness. In carrying forward her cotk- 
quests, we may then hope, that the church of God has 
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less opposition to encounter here^ than, ahe has met with 
ebewhere, 

4. But it deserves specially to be remarked, thatCvod 
has, in a peculiar manner^ blessed the efibrtsi that have 
been made in this country, to check the increase of vice, 
and promote the difiiision of piety. In illustration of 
this remark, I will not at present refer to the astoni^- 
ing success which has attended the labours of the Bible, 
the Sabbath School, and the Tract Societies. I will 
only mention two facts, which, though not more import- 
ant than those which I omit, allow of being presented 
with greater brevity. The first, is the efiect which 
has been produced by the union of good men, fi>r the 
promotion of temperance. I believe that but four yeavs 
have elapsed since this benevolent effi>rt commenced* - 
Already has it saved from worse than mere destruction 
several millions of the national capital; it has reclaimed 
thousands of families, from what otherwise must have 
been inevitable ruin ; it has taught hundreds of thou- 
sands successful resistance to perilous temptation ; it is 
purifying the atmosphere, which so soon must hfive 
poisoned the risii^ generation, and its wide-spreading 
influence begins to be felt in every state and country, 
nay, I would hope, in every town throughout the union. 
7ravellers from the east, and from the west, from the 
north, and from the south, tell us that an amendment 
is universally perceptible, ^ The records of various re- 
ligious denominations, bear testimony to the same en- 
couraging fact. We ourselves have witnessed that in 
stages, and in- steam boats, in pCiblic houses, and in par- 
lours, temperance is becoming more and more the habit 
of the people. The very traffic in ardent spirits is far 
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from being .entirely reputable, and there is reason to 
hope, that in a few years more, this detestable leprosy 
may be banished from the land. 

More especially, however, would I refer to the fact, 
that those seasons of special attention, in particular por- 
tions of the community, to the salvation o( the soul, com- 
monly denominated revivals of reHgion, and produced, as 
we believe, by the special influences of the Holy Spirit, . 
have been multiplied among us, to a far greater degree 
than has ever before been known in any age or country. 
Almost every denomination, professing to be Christians, 
has, of late years, been greatly augmented in numbers, 
and stroi^ly excited to religious effort^ in consequence 
of such occurrences. Specially have these eflects been 
visible among the young. Sabbath Schools, and Bible 
Oasses, have, in a peculiar manner, been filled wiA that 
solemnity, which, turning the soul from the hot pursuit 
of pleasure and of an, leads it to serious reflection, to tm- 
fdgned repentance, to fkith in Jesus CSirist, and to per- 
manent and universal reformation. Now it matters not 
what theory we may adopt in respect to this subject. We 
are all willing to be influenced by facts. The fact then, 
we think, cannot be questioned, that events called revi- 
vals of religion, are becoming very common am<mg us, 
and that where they occur most frequently, a larger 
portion of the people become active and zealous religion- 
ists; and if this be granted, it is suflicient for our argu- 
ment. 

Behold then. Christian Brethren, the encouragement 
before us. We are citizens of a country whose untrod- 
den sml was moistened by the tears, and consecrated by 
the prayers of persecuted saints ; whose earliest institu- 
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tions were formed under the auspices of the bible, where 
every man may pray as much, aiid live as holily, as he 
will ; where every man may circiilate,as widely as he 
pleases,the gospel of Jesus Clhristy and as eloquently as 
he is able, ui^e his felkiw citizens to obey it ; and where 
God has been pleased to hcxiour with his special bene" 
diction, every effi>rt which has been made to arrest the 
progress of vice, and increase the inflneice of religiiHi. 
What can we ask for more? Why stand we here all 
the day idle ? We see how glorious a success has at- 
tended our present feeble and imperfect eflbrts. They 
have as yet been almost nothing in comparison with the 
ability of the Christian church in thb country. How 
many of us have even approached the point of selfrde* 
nial in e£S>rt, and surely it is only at this point that re^ 
behevolence begins. Let us estimate what is our scrfemn 
and unquestionable duty. Let us look at the wonder- 
ful blessing with which God has crowned our exertions, 
and r think we shall arrive at the conclusion, that wifti 
a correspcmding degree of success upon such effixrts, for 
the promotion of religion, as are palpably within our 
power, a revival of piety may be witnessed in every 
neighbourhood throughout the land ; the principles of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ may be made to regulate the 
detail of individual and national intercourse ; the high 
praises of God may be heard from every habitation; and 
perhaps before even the youth of the rising generation 
be gathered to their fathers, there may burst forth upbn 
these highly favoured states, the light of. the Millennial 
Glory. What is to prevent it? Let any man reflect 
upon the subject and then answer. My brethren, I speak 
deliberately. I do believe that the option is put into 
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our hands.*" It is for us to say whether the present re 
l^ious movement shall be onward, until it terminate h 
the universal triumph of Messiah^ or whether all shal 
go back again, and the generations to come after u 
SKiSer for ages the divine indignation, for our neglec 
of the gospel of the grace of God. The church has fo] 
two thousand years been praying, "Thy kingdom come.'' 
Jesus Christ is saying unto us, " it shall come,if you de- 
sire it." 

Such, then, are some of the encouragements which the 
Providence of God presents for attempting the univer- 
sal promulgation of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Motives 
equally strong, may also be drawn from the results 
which must of necessity ensue, if we prove unworthy of 
the high destiny which is now set before us. To these, 
however, time will only allow me very briefly to allude. 

In no ca:se does God array himself in more avenging 
majesty, than when he resents the misimprovement of 

* The author hopes that this remark, and those of a similar kind which 
may occur throughout the discourse, will not lead to the conclosion, 
that he entertains any unwarrantable notions on the subject of human 
agency. On this point, his opinions have long been fixed. He most 
confidently believes that all power, efficiency, real causation in tlie 
universe, is the work of God, and God alone ; and that what is con. 
sidered causation in man, is merely stated antecedency, yet a sort of 
stated antecedency wliicli allows of wide range for motive, and to 
which all the language applied to it in the Holy Scriptures and else- 
where, is strictly appropriate, or suited to the nature of the thing. It 
seems, also, to him, too obvious for even remark, that the agency or 
causation of the creature, and of the Creator, are so essentially dis> 
similar, that there is really no danger of their interference with each 
other; and therefore, that urging a creature to labour a great deal, is rib 
more likely to infringe *upon the prerogative of the Creator, than 
crging him not to labour at all. 
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l.anusual bleaangs, or the neglect of signal opportunities 
for usefulness. "Curse ye Meroz," saith the angel of 
the Lord, " Curse ye bitterly, the inhabitants thereof — 
because they catne not to the help of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty." " And when Jesus 
was come near, he beheld the city (Jerusalem,) and 
wept over it saying, If thou hadst known, even- thou, at 
least, in this thy day, the things which belong to thy 
peace — btU now they are hidd^ from thine eyes — ^for the 
days come in which thine enemies shall lay thee even 
with the ground, and thy children within thee, and shall 
not leave thee one stone upon another, because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visUation.^^ 

The spirit of these warnings^ applies with emphatic 

^ force to the church at the present day. With regard to 
society at large^ it is evident that the changes which 
have commenced, must either result in the universal dif- 
fusion of the {principles of religious knowledge and civil 
liberty, or in the establishment of a more firmly rivetted 

r system of slavery, than tbe world hath yet beheld. The 
plulosophy of Christianity is now g^ierally well under- 
stood. Her points of contact with the human heart, are 
discovered. So far as human sagacity can discover it, the 
secret of her great strength is revealed. Her enemies 
are rallying, and mean to regain the ground, which they 
lost at the Reformation. l%eir resources are immense, 
and their wisdom hasbemi gained in that best of all 
schools, the school of reverse. Combining all their 
forces, and, with ^dll worthy of abetter cause, adapting 
Uidr weapons to the present state of society^ they are 
preparing for one mighty, <»ie universal onset Chris- 
tianity cannot long maintain her present position. De- 
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lay will be defeat, ^e must instantly seize the vantage 
ground, and march onward, universally triumphant, or 
be driven again for ages to the dens and caves of the 
earth. Which shall she do I This question, it remains 
for the men, of the present generation to answer. 

The period within which this question must be de- 
cided, may, in other countries, be prolonged; not so, how- 
ever, in this country.. Other governments may be kept 
stable amid political commoti<m, by balancing the inter- 
ests and passions of one class of the community against 
those of another. With us, there is but one class — the 
people. Hence, our institutions can only be supported 
while the people are restrained by moral principle. 
We have provided no checks to the turbulence pf pas- 
sion: we have raised no barriers against the encroach- 
ments of a tyrannical majority, flence, the very forms 
which we so much admire, are at any mcHnent liable to 
become an intolerable nuisance, the instruments of ulti- 
mate and remediless oppression. Now, I do not know 
that history furnishes us with reason to believe that man 
can be brought under subjection to moral government, 
in any other way than by die inculcation of principles, 
such as are delivered in the New Testament. You see 
then, that the church of Christ is the only hope of our 
country. 

I will not here ask, whether any thing has ever trans- 
pired within your recollection, in the history of our re- 
public, at which a thoughtful man may tremble. I will 
not ask, whether, when the most momentous questions 
are at stake, it be customary to address the passions, or 
the reason and conscience of our fellow citizens. I will 
neither ask, whether he would not be c<Miaidered a 
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novice, who was credulous enough to believe a poli- 
tician honest, nor wheth^ an utter disregard of truth be 
not avowed without a blush, as the principle on which 
are conducted manj of the presses, which politicians 
support I will not ask, whether the most infamous 
want of principle^ haih always obstructed the advance- 
ment of him, who hath made his yell heard in the deaf- 
ening clamour of electioneering strife Nor will I ask, 
whether there be not men deejay learned in the history 
of human affitirs, who, overlookii^ the moral power 
that resides in the religion of Jesus CSirist, have not al- 
ready doubted whether such institutions as ours, can 
long be perpetuated. I refer to these things. Christian 
brethren, to remind you how inevitable is the result, 
if it be not arrested by the redeemii^ influences of 
C3iristianity. It is time you were aware of the fact, 
that even now, not a moment is to be lost When the 
statesman trembles for the republic, then it is time for 
the Christian to act 

You see, then, that unless prevented by the dlfiusion 
of religious principle, the wreck of our civil liberties i^ 
inevitable. But in the present state of society, civil 
and rel%ious liberty must perish together. Then must 
ensue ages of darkness, more appalling than aught 
which this world in the gloomiest periods of her history 
hath yet recorded. What form of misery will brood 
over Uiis now hapj^ land — I pretend not to foresee. I 
cannot tell, whettier these solemn temples will become 
the resort of muttering monks, or of infidel bacchanalians. 
I know not, whether our children will worship a reKc, 
and pray to a saint — or deny the existence of God, and 
proclaim that death is an eternal sleep. I should rather 
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fear, that neither of these woes would fill up the mea- 
sure of our cup of trembling; but that some strange 
ministration of wrath more terrific than eye hath seen, 
or ear heard, or the heart of man conceived, was yet 
treasured up among the hidden things of the Almighty, 
to be exhausted in vengeance upon the iniquities of a 
people, who so signally knew not the day of their mer- 
ciful visitation. 

Fathers and Brethren! You behold the result to 
which we have been led. It is for us to decide whether 
the moral light, which has just begun to dawn, shall 
ascend to meridian glory; or whether for ages it shall be 
extinguished in darkness. It is for us to say, whether 
this nation shall first welcome the coming of Messiah, 
and rejoice in the earliest subjection to his reign ; or 
bear for ages the awful weight of divine indignation, for 
having, under such aggravated circumstances, rejected 
the offered mercy of God's well beloved Son. 

Men, Brethren, and Fathers — ^what shall we do? 
Shall the kingdom of Qirist come, or shall it not come T 

But before you answer this question, it is proper that 
I inform you what the answer involves. 

The kingdom of Christ will not come, unless an efibrt 
be made on the part of the church, more intense and 
more universal, than any which later ages have seen. 
Little doth it become me to speak in the language of a 
reformer. Yet you will, I trust, pardon me, if I, with 
diffidence, suggest some changes which must take place 
before we can be prepared for the crisis before us. 

In general, then, I would remark, that the providence 
of God calls loudly upon religious men, to be more deep- 
ly and thoroughly religious. 
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Too ccmunonly now, the character of religionist 13 
mei^ed in the character of statesman, or lawyer, or 
physician, or merchant, or tradesman, or even of man 
or woman of fashion. I blush while I speak of it, but 
it is true; this age beholds fashionable disciples of a 
crucyied Jesus. All this must, we think, be altered. If 
religion be any thing, it is every thing. If the bible be 
not a fable, it is meet thait every other distinction of a 
Obristian be mei^ed, in that of religionist. Our private 
history, the arrangements of our bu^ess, the discipline 
of our families, our intercourse with society, must show 
that we do really care very little about every thing else, 
if we can only promote the growth of vital piety in our 
own souls, and in the souls of those around us. 

But to be somewhat more particular. NeweiKirts 
are required of ministers 6f the gospel . The times seem 
to demand that our lives be much more laborious than 
formerly. We must labour more abundantly in prepara- 
ticm for the pulpit; we must preach more in season, and 
out of season; we must visit our people more frequently, 
and more religiously; we must exhort more fervently; 
and tiius make our moral influence more universally, 
and more deeply felt upon all classes, but specially 
upon the young. If it be said, that clergymen are, gen- 
erally, as laborious as their health will adnut, we may 
grant it ; but still, we would ask, might they not fre- 
quently obtain better health ? Every one of us, surely, 
might ivnderstand and obey the laws of his animal 
economy. If we would dp this, then we should less fre- 
quently complain of ill health. Besides, who of us, with 
tibe firmest health, has ever accomplished half the labour 
of Baxter, or Payson, who were invalids through life? 

g2 
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It will be necessary that our efibrts be more sjrstema 
tic. -We act so much at random, that the labours of one 
day interfere with those of another, and thus much in- 
valuable time is lost Who that has had the least ex- 
perience in the ministry, does not see to how much bet- 
ter purpose he would have lived, had he resolutely set 
about doing one thing at a time, and doing that thing 
thoroughly. Should every one of us survey the field 
which Grod has placed before hini, and begin now to 
direct those influences, which, ten years hence, will be 
calle(f into operation ; and should we thus labour year 
after year upon the best plan that prayerful considera- 
tion will enable us to devise — ^Avould not our lives be 
spent to vastly better efiect ? 

Again. The approaching crisis will demand a greater 
amount of intellectual vigour. The work will call for 
strong arms — ^and for very many of them. IMBnisters 
will find it necessary to devote themselves, more exclu- 
sively, to severe studies^ to original thinking, and to 
every sort of discipline which may render the mind a 
more ejfficierit instrument for swaying the opinions of 
men. Perhaps it will not be amiss to add, that the pre- 
sent state of society seems specially to demand of us, a 
more profound acquaintance with the evidences rf 
revelation; of the viirious connexions which God has 
established between moral laws, and the laws of the 
universe about us ; and a deep and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the unadulterated oracles of divine trudi, if 
possible, in the languages in which they were originally 
written. 

But more than any thing else, do we need improve- 
ment in personal piety, in the experience of religion in 
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our own souls. We must approach nearer to the lumir' 
nary, if we would reflect more of its light. Notibing but 
ardent love to God, and unshaken trust in his promises, 
will animate us amid the labours to which the necessities 
of the church will call us. In the absence of these^ we 
have no reason to expect that the influences of the Holy 
Spirit will attend upon our efibrts, without which, they 
would be as unable to excite a holy voUtiou, as to cre- 
ate a world. When ministers of Christ thus labour for 
Christ, thus love Him, and thus trust in Him — then may 
we hope to see the blessings of the day of Pentecost de- 
scend upon our American churches. 

But the principles which apply to a minister, apply, 
also, to every Christian man. I add, then, secondly, the 
necessities of the church require new efibrts of laymen. 
A religious man, everywhere, and at all times, must be 
a religionist. 

It is necessary that Christians begin to use their pro- 
perty as stewards. The principles of the gospel must 
be carried into the business of our every day expendi- 
ture. We must sacrifice to Christ our love of pleasure, 
of ostentation, and of accumulation — or we must cease 
to pray "Thy kingdom come." I see' men professing 
godliness, spending their property profusely, in obedt^ 
ence to all the calls of a world that knows not God; or 
else hoarding it up, with miserly avarice, to ruin the 
souls of the rising generation ; but I confess, I do not see 
how they will answer for it " to the Judge of quick 
and dead.'' 

2. The cause of Christ, requires of laymen a far 
greater amount of personal exertion. Suppose ye, that 
in apostolic times, the claims of religion would have re- 
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quired of a disciple, noting more than a small portion 
of his income. No; when the time was come for the 
church to be enlarged, they that were scattered abroad, 
went every where, preaching the word. Now we do 
not say, that you are required to be pre£lchers; but we 
do say, that religion requires you to consider the promo- 
tion of piety in the hearts of men of more importance 
than any thing else. The management of the religious 
charities of the day belongs to you. It is now done 
principally by the clergy. Its tendency is to render 
them secular. It makes them men of executive energy, 
rather than of deep thought, and commanding elo- 
quence. The cause would gain much by a division of 
labour. Brethren, you are called upon to come for- 
ward and relieve us from this service. But yet more — 
every man who knows the value of the soul, may speak 
of its value to his neighbour. Any nlan of ordinary 
abilities, who feels the love of Christ, may give profit- 
able religious instruction to youth and children. The 
promotion of piety, in the hearts of others, should enter 
as much into every man's daily arrangements, as the 
care for the body, that perisheth. When this spirit 
shall have become universal — something will be done. 

Do you say, that you have not the requisite informa- 
tion? I ask, does it require much information, to re- 
mind men that they arc gdng to the judgment seat of 
CSirist? But I say again, why have you not informa- 
tion? That intellect is by far the most valuable, as 
well as the most improvable possession, with v^ch 
God has entrusted you — ^why have you not rendered it 
a better instrument, to serve Him? Every CSiristian, in 
such a country as this, ought to be a well-mfonned man. 
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And lastly, as I said before, the cause of Chrkt re- 
quires of private Christians, as well as of clergymen, 
deeper humility, more fervent piety, and a life of closer 
communion with God. -Your money and labours, as 
well as our studies and preaching, will be despised, un- 
less they be the ofiering of holy hearts. All, all, are 
jitterly valueless, unless the Spirit descend upon us from 
on high. Our alms will be as water spilled upon the 
ground, unless our souls are inflamed with the love of 
Christ,^ and our hearts temples for the readence of the 
Holy Ghost. 

You see then, what is required of us. I ask again. 
Christian brethren, are you ready for the effi>rt ? Shall 
the kingdom of Christ come, or shall k not come ? You 
have seen the option which the providence of God has 
set before us. You have seen, so far as ourselves are 
concerned, on what that option is suspended. What 
will you do? I put the question to the understanding, 
and the conscience of every man. Do you not believe 
that by such an effort as I have suggested, the liberties 
of this coimtry may be secured — ^and that, without it, 
there is every reason to fear they will be irrecoverably 
lost ? Do you not believe, that, by such an efibrt, thou- 
sands of souls will be saved from eternal perdition — ^and 
that, without it, those souls will not be saved ? Do you 
not believe, that, if such an effort were made in entire 
dependence on the Spirit of God, lliis country would be 
subjected to Jesus Christ — ^that his kingdom would come, 
a^nd.his will be done throughout-our land — and that, if it 
be not made, there is every reason to fear, that His 
kingdom will not come for ages? Do not you believe, 

that there is not a moment to be lost — ^but that every 
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thitig depends upon the men of the present generatioD t 
You are then in possession of all the facts necessary to a 
decision. You stand in the presence of him vfho died to 
redeem a world lying in wickedness, and at whose bar 
you must meet, again, the resolution of the present mo- 
ment In the presence of t^at Saviour, redeemed sin- 
ners — ^what will ye do? 

Time will barely sufier me to allude, in the briefest 
manner, to that species of rel^us effi>rt which has 
given occasion to this address. You cannot, however, 
have faUed to observe, that if ever the gcSspel is univer- 
sally to prevail, it is by some such means as this, under 
God, that its trimnph will be achieved. By furnishing 
employment for talent of every description, it multiplies^ \ 
almost indefinitely, the amount of benevolent effi>rt, and 
awakens throughout every class of society the dormant 
spirit of Christian philanthropy. It renders every 
teacher a student of the bible ; and thus, in the most in- 
tere^ing manner, brings divine truth into immediate 
contact with the understanding and the conscience. All 
this it does to the teacher. But, beside all this, the 
Sabbath School is imbuing what will, twenty years 
hence, be the active population of this country, vnth the 
principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is teaching 
that class of the community, into whose hands so soon 
the destinies of this country vidll fall, the precepts c^ 
inviolable justice, and eternal truth. But more than 
all, it is implanting in the bosoms of millions of immortal 
souls, ^ that knowledge which is able to make them wise 
unto salvation, through the faith that is in Christ Jesos^" 
How transcendently glorious are the privileges before 
usi Who will not embark in this holy enterprise ? 
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One remark more, and I have done. I behidd be- 
fore me, the congregated wisdom of a most illustrious 
branch of the Christian church.* We are assembled in 

» the midst of a city, renowned throughout the world for 
its deeds of mercy. The effects of our decisions may be 
felt in the remotest hamlet in the land. To us is ofiered 
the high honour of conunencing this work, in a manner 
that shall give the cheering promise of its successful 
completion ; and of awakening this new world to wel- 
come the first beams of the Sun of righteousness. 

Men, Brethren, andFathersl Sufier me, in the name 
of the omniscient Saviour, to ask, what will you dot 
Let every minister of the cross, here ask himself, why, 
even during my own life time, diould not the millennium 
commence in my congregation? Here then, on the 
altar of God, let us offer ourselves up anew, and in the 
strength of Christ resolve that we will henceforward 
live with direct reference to the immediate coming of his 
kingdom. Professional men, before you rest to-night, will 
ye dedicate that intellect, with which God has endowed 
you, with all the means of influence which it can com- 
mand, to the service of your Redeemer ? Men of wealth, 
as ye retire from this place, wiU ye collect the title 
deeds of that property, which Providence hath lent you, 

^ and write upon them all, ^'Holiness to the Lord?" A 
thousand times have we said that we would do all this. 
Let the Spirit witness with our spirits, that we do it now 
in view of the judgment seat of Christ. Christian men 
and women, in the Sabbath School, in the Bible Class, 



* The General ABaembly of the Presbyteim Church in the United 
States, was then in session in Philadelphia. 
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and in the use of all the means which God has placed 
in our power, let us labour to bring this world into im- 
mediate subjection to th6 Redeemer— -or let us cease to 
pray << Thy kingdom come." May God enable us to act 
worthily : and to his name shall be the glory in Christ. 
Amen, 
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The foregoing sermon will leave upon every readef's 
mind a deep impression that there is much to be done, 
and to be done cU once — to hasten the coming of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. 

It has been thought proper to add to the sermon, a 
concise account of the proceedings which attended and 
followed the anniversary of the Society, at the request 
of whose Board of Managers the sermon was preached. 

And it is hoped that a knowledge of the liberal things, 
which liberal souls have devised, will stir up many to 
new zeal, and nobler effort, in the service of our com- 
mon Master. 



At the anniversary services of thp American Sunday 
School Union, which took place May 26th — rthe day suc- 
ceeding the delivery of Dr^ Waylawd's Sermon — the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered by Rev. Thomas M'Auley, 
D. D. L. L. D. of the Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia, seconded by the Rev. Ltman Beecher, D. D. of 
the Congr^ational Church of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, THAT THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
UNION, IN RELIANCE UPON DIVINE AID, WILL, WITH- 
IN TWO YEARS, ESTABLISH A SUNDAY SCHOOL IN 
EVERY DESTITUTE PLACE WHERE IT IS PRACTICA- 
BLE, THROUGHOUT THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The gentlemen who offered and seconded this resolu- 
tion, advocated it at much length — ^and it was adopted 
by a numerous vote, expressed by the rising of a con- 
gr^ation of more than two thousand people. 

On the evening'of the same day, a meeting was held. 

D 
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in the lecture room in Cherry street (Philadelphia,) 
composed of delegates from ^e auxihai^ societies, 
clemrmen of different denominations, and friends of 
Smiday Schools generally. 

Robert RahUm^ Esq. of rhiladelphia, was called to the 
chair, and the Rev. George Boydy of the Episcopal C3iurch, 
Philadelphia, was appointed Secretary. 

The throne of grace was addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Rice of New York. 

• A letter was read from Alexander Henry, Esq. presi- 
dent of the American Sunday School Union, apologizing 
for his unavoidable absence irom the meeting. 

The object of the meeting was then briefly stated, by 
the Rev. Mr, Baird, Agent of the American Sunday 
School Union. Information of the most interesting 
character was then communicated by gentlemen present, 
who reside in difierent parts of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Among them were the Rev. Messrs. Hamilton, of 
Kentuckv, Potts of Missouri, and Jennings of Mississippi. 
Dr. Beecker of Massachusetts also addressed the meet- 
ing. Some highly interesting facts were stated, by the 
Rev. Dr. Cornelius, Secretary of the American Educa- 
tion Socie^, who travelled through that part of our 
country a tew months since. 

It was proposed that subscriptions should be made at 
once for the means of accomplishing the enterprise ; and 
it was stated that a gentleman in New York had pledged 
to the Society, the sum of four thousand dollars, to 
be appropriated, in a prescribed form, to this high and 
sacred purpose, if the Society would resolve upon it the 
present year. 

A gentleman of Philadelphia then addressed the 
meeting, and expressed his conviction that the contem- 
plated effi>rt required, and would justify, the most deter- 
mined, vigorous, and liberal measures; and closed hb 
remarks by stating that he would make a like propo- 
sition in every respect with that made by the gentleman 
^in New York, provided three other gentlemen in Phila- 

"^phia, would do likewise. 
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individual subscriptioiis were then received to the 
amount of about #2000. 

The foBowing resolutions were then offered in the 
order in which they are printed, and were adopted. 

Resolved — That it is important, in the opinion of this 
meeting, that ministers of the gospel who do not reAdt 
west of the mountains, should use roeir exertions to raise 
the necessary funds for carrying this object into execu- 
tion. 

Besolved — ^That in the opinion of this meeting, it is 
highly important, in view of the special effi>rt to supply 
the Valley of the Mississippi, to obtain, as far as possible, 
the voluntary services of ministers of the gospel, as 
agents in promoting this great enterprise; and farther, 
that it is desirable uiat the offer of such services should 
be made during the continuance of the various minis- 
ters of the gospel now in this city. 

A resolution was finally passed, recommending the 

freat work on which the American Sunday £hool 
Fnion have entered, to the fervent prayers of all who 
desire the success of the measure. 

The exercises were closed with prayer, by Rev. Dr. 

CORKSLICS. 



On Monday afternoon, May Slst, the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Cliurch, then in session, received 
a letter from tne Managers of the American Sunday 
School Union, accompanied with a copy of the resolu- 
tion respecting the Mississippi Valley, and requesting 
that the Assembly would take such measures, as in their 
judgment might seem best, for the promotion of this im- 
portant object Whereupon the Assembly passed the 
following resolution : — 

Resolved — ^That it be earnestly recommended to the 
pastors and sessions of. all our cniirches and congrega- 
tions, to present this subject to their people, and solicit 
their prayers, and labours, and contributions to aid the 
Society in the accomplishment of this important work. 

On the, evening or the same day, a number of the 
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friends of Sunday Schools assembled in the lecture room 
of the church on Washington Square, for the purpose 
of concerting measures for carrying into efiect the reso- 
lution which had already excited so much interest. 

Rev. Wm, A. MDowell, ot Charleston,' S. C, was call- 
ed to the chair, and Rev. James W. Alexander, of Tren- 
ton, JV. J., was appointed Secretary. 

After prayer by Dr. MAuley of Philadelphia, it was 
resolved, on motion of Dr. Comelius,.oi Boston, That the 
friends of Sunday Schools immediately come forward, 
and pledge the money or services wWch they feel dis- 
posed to give. Whereupon pledges were offered by 
various gentlemen, in the aggregate as follows r — 

To form 150 schools. 

To supply 32 counties, (exclusive of the 150 schools.) 

To labour (as estimated) to the amount of three years, 
and to pay $12,000 in money. 

Other very acceptable onerings were made, which 
we have not room to state particularly: the following 
resolutions were then offered and adopted, viz. 

Resolved— H^hait the Managers of the American Sun- 
day School Union, be requested to prepare a condensed 
statement of the principal facts, illustrating the import- 
ance of the immediate establishment of Sunday Schools 
throughout the Valley of the Mississippi, and cause the 
same to be printed for the use of the members of this 
meeting. 

Resolved — That the report, (on the general subject,) be 
recommitted, in order that greater definiteness may be 
given to the subject of prayer, and that it be recom- 
mended to all friends of the cause, to offer unceasing 
prayers that God would raise up and qualify competent 
Teachers in the Valley op the Mississippi. 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. Green, the meeting adjourn- 
ed to meet again at some time to be designated by the 
Managers of the American Sunday School Union. 

A third meeting was held in the church on Washing- 
ton Square, on Thursday evening, June 4th. On motion, 
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the Hofu WUliam Mlner^ Mayor of the city of Philadel- 
ptaia, took the chair, and Rev. Messrs. i^VnimcA: Rossy 
and James W. Atexanderf were appointed Secretaries. 

The meetine was opened with a prayer, by £ev. Dr. 
Riceoi Vii^ima, after which a concise statement was 
made by the Rev, Dr. APAuieyy showing what had been 
done, and what remained to be done. 

Pledges of money, labour, &c. were then asked from 
gentlemen or ladies disposed to make them. From a 
large list of valuable ofierings, the following are selected 
as wowing in some degree me temper of the times. 

From ^^the managers of the Female Society of St. An- 
drew's Church (Philadelphia,) for the promotion oi 
reli^on," ......$ 200 00 

From four gentlemen in behalf of the 1st 

Presbyterian Church, . . . 9000 00 

From ten Ladies, . 50 00 

From the Rev. Dr..M'Aulev's church in ad- 
dition to $5,000 previoudy pledged, . 500 00 

The whole amount pledged at this third meeting is 
estimated at more than $5^000 



Proceedings in JSTew Yor)c. 

On Wednesday evening, June 9th, a very large 
meeting was held at the Masonic Hall, in the city 
of New York, at which his Hon. Chancellor Wal> 
WORTH presided — for the purpose of considering the re- 
solution adopted by the American Sunday School UnioD, 
respecting tfte Valley op the Mississippi. Several ad- 
dresses were made, .and the subscriptions and collec- 
tions amounted to $11,456. 

Hon. Mr. Frelinohuysen of New Jersey, was ex- 
pected to be present, but was detained by sickness. 

On Saturday, June 21st, a second meeting vras held 
in New York, Judge Platt presiding. 

Rev. Mr. Cone of the Baptist church, said it was 

d2 ^ 
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stated to him, that there are in the United States about 
550,000 children enjoying the privileges of the Sabbath 
school, while at least two millions and a half, of a suit- 
able age, are destitute of this advantage. Of these, not 
less than one million were in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
A consultation on this subject had been held in Phila- 
delphia, and as iron sharpeneth iron, so Christian counsel 
leads to Christian action; and the plan was adopted 
which was now presented for consideration.. The meet- 
ings in Philadelphia had been literally " business meet- 
ings," and about $25,000 had been raised or pledged 
there. The tidings were borne on the wings of benevo- 
lence to this city, where they did not meet a cold recep- 
tion. Between eleven and twelve thousand doUais was 
raised at the previous meeting. In view of these facts 
what ought we to do? 

He was aware the evenings were short, and would 
briefly specify a few of the arguments by which we 
were urged to sustain this enterprise. 

1. As Americans. We have an amazing interest in 
the moral and social condition of that VaUey. There 
is not an equal amount of healthy and fertile soil in any 
one spot on the footstool of Jehovah. It is peopling with 
unexampled rapidity. We can j\idge of it fronv what 
is said of an aged minister. He stood on an eminence 
near Pittsburg, and said he ha.d stood on that spot less 
than fifty years before, when he was the only minister 
virest of the mountains, and there were not 500 whites in 
the whole Valley, where there are now Four Millions. 

2. For the salvation of souls. It is found by experi- 
ence that the Sabbath Schools are blessed of God noost 
abundantly, to gather in his elect, both in Christian and 
heathen lands. 

3. To prevent the increase and alarming influence of 
priestcraft. He said no man was more afraid of it than 
himself. What he meant by priestcraft was the influ- 
ence which men exert without the hihie. Go to Spain, 
to Italy, to our own South America ; where ignorance 
is considered the mother of devotion, where the inqui- 



sition had power, .where auricular confessiou was con- 
ddered a substitute for piety, and you wiD see what 

Eriestcraft is. Of this he was much more afraid than 
e was of infidelity. 
4. iJur own character for consUtent charity. We have 
been, for many years, employing our efforts to difluse 
the light of the Gospel among me heathen, and have 
been continually reproached for neglecting the ignorant 
and perishing of our own country; It is said, charity 
begins at home. The men who have sustained foreign 
missions owe it to themselves to prove that their charity 
does begin at home — although it does not end there ; 
that they feel for poor perishing sinners in our own 
country, and will make etrorts for their salvation. 
. It must not be left to ministers to do all the work. 
The impresaon selemed to be too prevalent that the con- 
version ofisinners, and the extension of C3mst's kingdom 
was a. work belonging exclusively to ministers. This 
error must be taken out of the minds of Christians, 
and they must feel their duty and their privilege in this 
work. The woman of Samaria was not a regularly 
ordained preacher of the Gospel, and yet she did good, 
when she went into the city and told her neighboxMrs to 
come to Christ Our old men and young men must find 
their work in the Sunday School ; our males and females, 
high and low, rich and poor, must all be employed. 

• 

Mr. FRELmoHUYSfiN was then introduced to the a»-. 
sembly, and spoke as follows : — 

It is nearly eighteen centuries since our blessed Re- 
deemer, with the benignity of a heart alive to the mise- 
ries of humanity, fixed his eyes upon a! group of Kttle 
children; and that his friends through all future time 
might be animated by an example, urgent as the 
condescension of God, he took them in his arms and 
blessed them. Theuj as often since, such touching no- 
tice was deenied a misplaced compassion. But He, who 
knew what was in man, rebuked the spirit that mur- 
mured at his regard for these interesting objects. He 
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who had formed the ' body and endowed the immortal 
mind — whose scrutiny reached the secret place of nno- 
tive, and the fountain springs of hope and desire— who 
traced the lines of moral obliquities through all their 
windings ; He, perfectly appreciated the almost absolute 
control which the moral cultivation and discipline c^ 
childhood exerted upcm the character of future life and 
destiny. By his own example he pointed his church to 
this eventful stage of being, as developing the most fruit- 
ful sources of blessedness or wo. But ar, the lesson 
seemed to have been inculcated in vain. For instead 
of engaging assiduous and prayerful soUcitude, this has 
been the age, of all othere, the most left to its own native 
tendencies. Our Saviour pointed his regards to child- 
hood, that we might there bestow our best cares. As 
if he had said, if you wish the stream to be pure, look 
well to the fountain; if you desire the blossom to he fair 
and healthful, shield the bud from harm. We have in- 
vented this salutary lesson. The whole moral maclnnery 
of many ages has not, in any of its departments, been 
fitted for childhood ; all its agencies have been direct- 
ed over the heads of children. We have called it the 
season of innocence, and left it to run to waste. The 
mother has kissed off the tear from the cheek of her 
little prattler, and often felt as if an angel wept While 
we have cherished this fond deception, Satan has been 
sowing the bitter seeds of depravi^. He met the young 
idea as it struggled into life, and wickedly confirmed its 
corrupt inclination — ^he, unresisted, prepared the mould 
for future character ; and when youth dawned, it came 
with such vigour and stubbornness in sin — with such a 
fixedness of choice for evil, as sadly evinced the efficient 
and dreadful agency that had been at work. 

The Sunday School has broken this delusion ; and now 
we wonder at our infatuation. We knew before, that 
the impressions of childhood were deep and indelible — 
that they seemed to add instinct to memory — that they 
endured through the turmoil and frowns of maDhood, 
and often outlived the infirmities of dotage. But yet, 
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till this blessed engine was set in motion, we had ne- 
glected the applicationof such powerful facilities to the 
cause of truth and virtue. Now, he who runs may read, 
how full of promise, and how fraught with bles^gs is 
this grand ischeme of mercy. Sir, it strikes home to the 
very root of evil It meets the first breaking out of cor- 
rupt purposes— enlightens and exhorts to duty — ^pleads 
against sin, and saves from death. I firmly believe, that 
God intends it to be one great means of reforming the 
world. There may exist some enthusiasm on this sub- 
ject, I rejoice jat it. There never was a good cause, 
which did not deserve all the ardour of enthusiasm. 
There is no time now to spare for cold- and reluctant 
calculation. The spirits of evil are abrbad4n our land. 
They are stnaining the last nerve, and they are rousing 
into action the slumbering fires of infidelity, &nd would 
shroud the heavens in the blackness of despair. It be- 
hoves then, all the friends of God and man, to be active ; 
and to stand forth, as the fearless advocates and de- 
fenders of the truth. 

We have witnessed with grateful interest the progress 
of Sabbath School instruction. Every year has furnish- 
ed some fresh proofs of its substantial benefits. Take a 
single illustration in your city. A recent investigation 
ascertained, that of twelve thousand children wIk) had 
shared in the blessings of thi^ institution, .not one had 
ever been arraigned for criine.. This is a volume of 
commendation — but, sir, it is only the beginning of good. 
The next age will witness some of the fulness of its 
mercies, when these children shall take 'x>ur places and 
assume upon them the duties of men and citizens. 

I hasten to the appropriate business of this evening. A 
noble impulse has been given to thi^ sacred cause in a 
neighbouring city — ^it has reached the friends of truth 
and awakened a kindred spirit here. The ]](K>raI con- 
dition and prospects of the west — the influence which it 
will very soon exert in the public councils of our country, 
and its'own distinct claims, as an important part of our- 
selves, combined a weight of interest in its behalf, that 
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has attracted general concern and distinguished liber- 
ality. I adve^ to the share, that will soon be taken bj 
the Vall^ of the Missdssippi, in our national concerns. 
Sir, the cldldren will, after a few more years, give the 
law to the mother. This infant west is fast attaining to 
a giant's dimensions — and its power will be tremendous, 
unless controlled by principle. Washington, who had 
studied the human character under many diversities, 
came to the full conclusion, that no principle could be 
safely trusted, which did not flow from a sense of re- 
li^ous obligation—- ahd an infinitely greater than Wash- 
ington had, ages before, proclaimed the same truth. In 
this valley of the west, upwards of four millions of free- 
men have, with astonishing rapidity, peopled the fairest 
regions of our republic. And the eventful question to 
be resolved, is, how we shall most happily fashion the 
elements of these rising conununities ; whether bj our 
benignant regards, they shall aid to strengthen the cords 
of our union, or whether they shall cherish the princi- 
ples of private and public virtue, or whether by our 
neglect, they shall be left to exhibit the melancholy 
spectacle of universal degeneracy of manners, amoi^g a 
people but yesterday born into political existence, oir, 
this is the true, honest question. We can not, and we 
ought not to evade it; It is put to us as Christians, and 
as American citizens. These sister states of the west 
possess capacities for good or evil, that cannot be trifled 
with or disregarded, llightly influenced, immense bless- 
ings will reward our philanthropy ; but should we sufler 
them to grow on, wim no more culture, floods of wick- 
edness ¥^ by and by come over upon us, that will 
sweep away the last vestiges of hope and freedom. I 
lately heard from a distinguished citizen of that section 
of the union, the evil and the antidote in one short sen- 
tence. While deploring the frequent occurrence of 
street murders, somietimes by men high in official station, 
he remarked, that the terrors of law interposed no check, 
and that his hope rested in the reformation of public 
sentiment ; there, said he, the mischief receives its coun- 
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tenance, and there we must look for its corrective. 
This was the language of troth and sobemeas. When 

. the late movement in Philadelphia was announced, it 

, was hailed as the harbinger of incalcidable blessings. 
A fountain was to be opened, whose healthful streams 

' would send forth richer benefits to the Valley of the 
Mississippi, than all their majestic rivers. The Sunday 
Schools will reform that perverted public opinion that 

I sanctions the deeds of the transgressor. This will purify 
the elements of society ; this will arrest the torrent of 
corruption — erect the standard of sound principles ; and, 

^ by the blessing of Heaven, save the country and perpetu- 
ate her liberties. A cause, thus exalted in its aims, this 

I evening addresses itself to the philanthropy of a gener- 
ous people. It becomes not 'a stranger to press this 
point. It befits the occasion, however, to say of it, that 
a nobler charity could not well engage our sympathies. 
To raise an empire of immortal beings to the dignity of 
virtuous freemen-=^tasend forth moral influences amoi^ 
them, that shall establish the basis of political prosperity, 
that shall raise a protection around the sacred privil^es 
of the fireside, and secure the hearth and the altar ifrom 
rude invasion. And more than this, to open to them the 
pathway to a blessed inmiortality, to fill up time with 
social comforts, to gild its close with consolations, and 
crown the whole with imperidiable happiness. Sir, 
what afe e^thly sdeptres t What is all human wealth 
and ^eatness, compared with such a vision ? And in 
the justhope that it may shortly be realized, who can 
longer grasp his gold? Where or how can wealth ac- 
complish for us more substantial or sublimer pleasures. 
Patriotism, in its boldest conception, can not aspire to a 
purer bliss than this. To elevate an extensive regkm 
of enterprising men — to rescue them from the wasteful 
influence of irreligion and crime, and bring up millicMis 
of our fellow men to the purity of a virtuous community. 
Sir, failure in such an enterprise would be no common 
privilege. But we need not fail. The faithful conse- 
cration of our best effin-ts is destined to demolish the 
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throne of the prince of darkness; and honoured 
the humblest man. permitted to raise a finger in 
work. 

A letter was then read from, the venerable Col. Varfl 
president of the American Bible Society, expressing 
approbation of the enterprise, and his prayers for its ! 
cess. He said he had for years declined putting 
name to any prospective subscription, that he might 
leave any embarrassment upon his executors, 
therefore felt it his duty not to postpone his contributii 
for so benevolent a purpose, which, under the blessa^ 
of God, might contribute to the long continuance of oil 
privileges, now endangered by infidelity. He therefov 
enclosed his check for 8500. 

Mr. Peters, Secretary of the Home Missionary Societj 
said he could speak on this subject, from personal obser 
vation, and from correspondence. He had travelled 
through much of that country. He also presumed that 
there was not a point so favourable for gaining extenidv< 
information concerning it as the ofiice of the A. H. M. S 

As time would not allow him to go into particulars, b 
would read an extract from a single letter, just receive 
from one of their Missionaries in lUinois, a gentlemai 
who, after obtaining a finished education, had decline 
to remain in the older states, under a full conviction ths 
a minister can spend his days to more advajj^tage in tli 
* west 

The writer of the letter stated that in a neighboui 
hood containing 52 families, which he had vi&ited f< 
the purpose of supplying them with the written word c 
God, he found no less than tzDeniy^seven^ in which n 
one individual could read. 

The Sabbath Schoob, said Mr. R must unlock the 
sacred treasures. How much good a pious intelligei 
young man might do in such a place, if he would go ai 
settle there, and become. one of them, and establish 
Sabbath School ! 

The apathy which had reigned in the west, concer 
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ji^^ng the importance of education, could be broken, and 
L^^their prejudices against benevolent efforts among them 
™ could be dispelled. The tide had already begun to turn 
in favour of education. People in every place wished 
wf to be as good as their neighbours. But if you blot out 
'^^Sabbath Schools, you leave at best one half the youth 
^ of the west to grow up without the means of even obtain- 
p ing the rudiments of learning. Leave this work undone, 
'' and the condition of the older states in the west will tell 
^,^ you what would be the melancholy result. The Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union by this resolve, has turned 
again the captivity of the west, and gloomy fears hare 
given place to cheering hopes. 

^ Rev. Mr. Maclay said he could bear witness to the 
good effects of Sabbath Schools. Thirty-six years ago 

^ he began to teach in a Sabbath School in England, and 
there he got those impressions concerning the value of 
the soul, which led him into the ministry. He establish- 
ed a school twenty years ago in this city ; so far as he 
knew, it was the first on the continent. Two young 
men aided him, and they obtained 146 scholars. Both 
these young men were now preachers of the gospel, one 
in this city, brother Sommers, and the other was Mr. 
Griffith. 

The result of subscriptions and collections was then 

Z announced, amounting to $2,429, which added to $ 11 ,600 
subscribed at the former meeting,, and $1,200 between 
the two meetings, gives an aggregate of $15,229. Among 

ij the other donations was a $50 bill from a stranger, who 

■ signed himself "A Mississippian." 

One young lady subscribed more than they all. It is 

as follows: " has no money, but subscribes herself, 

to go as a teacher, whenever called for." 

Mr. Ludlow stated that he knew of two individuals, ap- 
proved teachers of Infant Schools, who were ready to go 
to the west and aid in Sunday Schools. 

Mr. Peters said he had information of three colonies of 
pious individuals, who were preparing to remove to the 
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west. One in Connecticut, one in Philadelphia, and one 
in Washington county New York. 

The meeting was closed by singing, ** From all that 
dwell beneath the skies," &c.* and benediction by Dr. 
Brodhead. 

The Episcopal Church. 

Through one of their most able and valuable periodi- 
cals, our brethren of the Episcopal Church, have been 
summoned to take their part in this great enterprise. — 
We hope the sensible and liberal views expressed by the 
Philadelphia Recorder, (an Episcopal paper, from which 
the following paragraphs are taken,) will become the 
prevailing views of the denomination to which they are 
addressed — at least as it respects the western enterprise. 

" It grieves us to observe but few names amongst the 
clergy of the Episcopal church at these meetings, whilst 
this great work is planning and maturing. There is, as 
evidently appears to us, a most unauthorized disposition 
to accuse one denomination of having predominance in 
this mighty and controlling movement If other de- 
nominations stand by and cast reproaches at those who 
are foremost, as we verily believe from noble disinterest- 
ed motives and from the love of souls, to give religious 
instruction to the ignorant, it would not be strange 
should those who are most active enjoy their preferences, 
and finally gather them into their own particular fold. 

To us it appears that Providence has furnished us 
with no means for counteracting this tendency, but by 
throwing our whole energies into this work ; and, as far 
as our numbers and wealth go, out-labouring and out- 
giving all others, and thus honestly taking the vantage 
ground from under them." 

The Methodist Church. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to find a generous feeiii^ 
on this great subject, so fully expressed by our brethren 
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of the Methodist denomination. The following article 
is taken /rom the (Methodist) Advocate and JoumaL Be- 
sides the liberal spirit it exhibits ; it will be found to 
contain much valuable statistical information. 

Sunday Schools in the Valley of the Mississippi^ 

" In our last number we gave information of what is 
doing by the American Sunday School Union for the 
establishment of Sunday Schools iu this great Valley. 
Our object in publishing that notice principally was, to 
let our readers see what others are doing to supply the 
wants of the needy and destitute, that they might be ex- 
cited to a laudable emulation upon this subject. That 
our societies are numerous in that vast Western Vallev, 
and that many Sunday Schools have been organized 
there, and are now in successful operation, are facts well 
known by all who are accurately informed in reference 
to these matters ; but that there is room for more exten- 
sive, energetic, and united exertions among our preach- 
ers and people, is equally evident If every presiding 
elder was to act as a general agent throughout his dis- 
trict, every preacher as a special agent on his station or 
circuit, and every class leader as an a^ctive manage}', and 
every member of the Church as an efficient patron and 
promoter of this holy cause, how much might be done ! 

That the General Conference considered this subject 
of vital importance to the interests of the Church, and 
especially to the rising generation, is manifest from their 
having made it a part of the pastoral duty of every 
preacher having charge of a circuit, to see to the organi- 
zation of Sunday Schools on the most approved plans. — 
And we are glad to find that there is an increased atten- 
tion to this subject ; that Sunday Schools are multiply- 
ing ; and we hope every necessary means will be used 
for their more extended usefulness, not only in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, but in every place where children 
are found who need instruction. 

It is probable that some of our readers are not aware 
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of the vast extent of territory included in this fertile and 
much celebrated Valley. It includes all that tract of 
country lying between the Alleghany and Rocky moun- 
tains, and extending from the northwestern lakes to the 
gulf of Mexico. Within this immense tract of country 
are no less than nine states, namely, Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Missouri, IlKnois, 
and Alabama, besides a part of Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, and the Arkansas territory. It contains upwards 
of 4,000,000 of inhabitants — more than were included 
in the whole United States at the close of our revolution. 

In this valley the Methodists have seven annual con- 
ferences, composed of about six hundred travelling 
preachers^ who have the oversight of about 150,000 
church members ; and allowing five members of a con- 
gregation to one member of the church, there are not 
less than 750,000 members of Methodist congregations. 

But has any thing been done for the rising generation 
in this valley through the instrumentality of Sabbath 
Schools 1 There certainly has. From as accurate a cal- 
culation as we have been able to make, we have about 
seventy Sabbath School societies auxiliary to the Sunday 
Schoof Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Some 
of these auxiliaries include a presiding elder's district, 
some circuits, and others villages. Of course there are 
several individual schools included in most if not all 
these auxiliary societies. It is thought that there are 
not less than 600 schools attached to these several aux- 
iliaries, including probably about 30,000 children. We 
do not, of course, give this estimate as entirely accurate ; 
but from the best data within our reach, we think it can- 
not be far from the truth. It may also be worthy of re- 
mark, that the Methodist preachers were the pioneers in 
the work of evangelizing the inhabitants of this western 
region, extending their gospel labours in a ratio with the 
increase and extension of the frontier settlements ; and 
their labours in the Sabbath School cause, though by no 
means commensurate with the wants of the conununity, 
have been attended with signal success. 
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While we rejoice at the efforts made and now making 
by other denominations to difiiise more extenavely the 
influence of Sabbath School instruction in this important 
section of our country, we think it but right that the 
true state of things there should be known, and that the 
labours of Methodist preachers, which have been neither 
few nor small, should be duly appreciated. And these 
statements are made, not with a view to check the stimu- 
lus lately got up in favour of this benevolent enterprise, 
but to add, if possible, fresh fuel to the fire already kindled, 
and to excite our brethren to increased exertions. 

Had we the means, men, and money, we could doubt- 
less do much more. But if every preacher does his 
duty in this work, and especially if he be aided by the 
simultaneous co-operation of our brethren and friends 
generally, much more may be done. Let us all wake 
up to the importance of the subject, and move forward 
to the work as the heart of one man, invoking the bless- 
ing of the Lord on our labours, and trusting in his name 
for strength and success, and infidelity, with its insepara- 
ble vices, shall give way in every place. Then, indeed, 
shall the songs of Zion resoiud through every part of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and finally roll over the Rocky 
mountains, and reach the western ocean/' 



Reformed Dutch Church, 

A delegation was appointed by the Board of Officers 
a;nd Managers of the American Sunday School Union, 
to present their late resolution to the General Synod 
of the Reformed Dutch Church in session, in New Jersey. 
The following is the official document on the subject:^ 

Article xxi. — Benevolent and Religious Institutions. 

A communication was received from the Rev. J. J. 
Janeway, D. D. and Mr. Richard Duryee, Jr., a deputa- 
tion of the American Sunday School LFnion, on the sub- 
ject of the resolution adopted at their last annual meet- 
ing to establish, in reliance on divine aid, a Sunday 
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School ia every district of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
within the space of two years ; which was referred to a 
special committee, consisting^ of the Rev. Messrs. J, Brod- 
head, D. D., J. Ludlow, D. D., and J. H. Van Wagener. 
The committee reported — and their report was adopt- 
ed, and is as follows : — 

The committee to whom was referred a communica- 
tion from the American Sunday School Union, pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, and Richard Duryee, Jr. 
a deputation of said Simday School Union^ — ^Report, 
that said communication contains information of a reso- 
lution adopted by the society, at their late anniversary, 
to establish Sunday Schools throughout that vast extent 
of country, known as the Valley of the Mississippi. The 
committee are persuaded that this General Synod are 
fully sensible of the incomparable importance'of Sunday 
Schools to the growing interest of that section of our 
common country : they therefore reconmiend for adop- 
tion the following resolution. 

Resolved — That Synod rejoice in the measure that has 
been adopted by the American Sunday School Union, 
as well calculated to advance the kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour, and to promote the temporal and spiritual 
interests of the inhabitants of that vast and important 
Valley of the Mississippi ; and that Synod hereby recom- 
mend the said object to the charities and benevolent 
eflbrts of the churches and people under their care. 

(Signed) Jacob Brodhead, Chairman. 

A true extract from the minutes of General Synod in 
session, June, 1830. Thos. M. Strong, Stated Clerk. 



The Baptist Church. 

But of all the denominations into which the church is 
hominally divided, not one has surpassed our brethren, 
the Baptists, in the promptness, decision, and energy, 
with which they have received our proposition. Mis- 
apprehensions have prevailed, very extensively, among 
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the members of this denrnnination, especially in the west- 
ern States, where sources of correct information are so 
distant as scarcely to be, at all, available. It was pecu- 
liarly desirable therefore, that they should be expUcit and 
unqualified in the expression of such opinions as their 
inquiries and observation had enabled them to form. 

The Columbian ^tar, a Baptist paper, published by 
the Rev. W. T. Brantley, in the city of Philadelphia, 
thus* addresses its readers, (under date of June 12th, 
1830,) respecting one of the early meetings in that city,^ 
held in reference to the western enterprise. 

" A Noble Effort. — ^One of the most interesting meet- 
ings that we remember, was held on Thursday evening, 
June 3d, at the place of worship occupied by the First 
Presbyterian church in this city. Its object was to pro- 
vide the means of a more thorough extension of Sabbath 
Schools. The Southern and Western States, and espe- 
cially those forming the great Valley of the Mississippi, 
is the field which was proposed for a more vigorous ope- 
ration of the Sunday School system. The Union in this 
city had previously resolved to promote, by all the means 
in its power, the formation of such schools in every town 
and settlement within these limits during the space of 
TWO YEARS from this time. Thb commendable object, 
if accomplished, must be achieved by the instrumentali- 
ty of agents and missionaries, sent out expressly for the 
purpose of organizing schools. In such a work they 
must have regard, not only to the duty of originating 
schools; but to the further concern of furnishing for 
them plans of operation, suitable libraries, competent 
superintendents and teachers. In addition to this, bear- 
ing in mind, that it is easier to plant, than to make to 
grow, they must provide, as far as practicable, for the 
future growth and perpetuity of the little plantations 
which they may establish. 

" Such an object as this, appeared to the meeting to be 
unquestionably important. The instruction of the mil- 
lions of children who now constitute the promise of the 
RepubUc and of the Church, in the principles of the 
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Gospel, in the maxims of Christian morality, in the high 
concerns of eternity — was an obvious matter of the 
deepest interest. No heart could be innocently indiffer- 
ent to such an object, Individuals and churches were, ' 
therefore, invited to name the respective amounts which 
they would feel free to pledge towards the execution of 
the proposed work, 

" Some of our readers may be at a loss to conjecture, 
what could have made the people so willing to part with 
their money. We trust that they may not repress their 
admiration until they shall have found the true reason 
of such an excitement as that above described. It was 
not a subscription for stock in some public institution. It 
was not an eager investment of surplus funds, in Bank, 
Government, Canal, or Rail Road securities. There 
was no competition for the purposes of commercial specu- 
lation. The simple object proposed was the education 
of the young, not in the doctrines and peculiarities of a 
sect, but in the principles of Scripture truth, and the 
sentiments of piety. The Sunday School system sup- 
plies, in some degree, a plan of general Education, and 
therefore deserves the hberal patronage of the State 
Legislatures. The American Sunday, School Union re- 
cognizes no religious distinctions among orthodox protes- 
tants. It treats all alike — it consults equally the bene- 
fit of all. Its agents and missionaries are of any of the 
orthodox denominations. It employs Baptist mission- 
aries, when all circumstances are equal, with as much 
readiness as if they were Presbyterians. Indeed, we 
know of no denomination in the Western and Southern 
States more concerned in Sabbath Schools than Baptists. 
They form a serious portion of the population in most 
of the settlements, and their youth greatly need the fos- 
tering benevolence of Sabbath Schools. We most affec- 
tionately solicit the aid of our brethren in this cause. 
The amount already subscribed may seem large, but it 
will require quadruple this sum to carry the design into 
execution. We call upon you, brethren, who will read 
these statements, to know what you can pledge for this 
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object. If each one of you will send a single dollar to 
the Editor of this paper — ^it will make a very respect- 
able addition to the amount already pledged, and shall 
be faithfully applied and acknowledged. Remember 
that the very ocean is made up of drops; that the great 
orb on which we tread is formed of countless particles. 
The Sabbath School question is one which we trust you 
have long since settled. You have not now to discuss 
its expediency. . Its salutary streams are flowing abroad, 
^nd the songs of five hundred and fifty thousand children 
praise God in the congregations of babes. We feel an 
honest and ardent concern for the success of the gener- 
ous measures now before us, and we hope to be forgiven 
that excess of zeal, if such it should be deemed by our 
friends, by which we are prompted to make these obser- 
-^'ations." 

In the same paper, of June 19, we find an article, from 
which we take the following paragraph: showing, (on 
a small scale indeed, so far as the amount is concerned, 
but oh a noble scale, if the spirit it indicates is to be re- 
garded,) how far the feeling of the Editor of the Star, 
was reciprocated by his brethren. 

Extract from a Letter, S^c^ 

"We feel that the cause of Sabbath Schools is the 
cause of Christ. It gladdens our hearts to see that the 
good cause has so deeply engaged the feelings, the 
prayers and treasures of our brethren at the North. In 
consequence of the affectionate solicitations, in the Star 
- and Index of the 12th inst. for the aid of your brethren 
who read the Star, four of us, Sabbath School Teachers, 
gladly embrace the opportunity of sending you one dol- 
lar each. We highly approve of your suggestion, for 
each reader of the Star and Index to contribute one dol- 
lar. I would ask in the spirit of meekness, cannot this be 
done ? I am sure it can. Let the reader think of it.'* 

But a more powerful and solemn pledge of co-opera- 
tion is presented in the following sketch of the proceed- 

H 
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ings of a late meeting in Philadelphia, which we take 
from the same paper of July 10th. 

Meeeting of Baptists in Philadelphia, for the Promotion 

of Sahbaih Schools, 

A meeting, composed of individuals from the several 
Baptist Churches in the city of Philadelphia, was held 
on Thursday evening, June 24th, in the house of worship 
occupied hy the First Baptist Church on Second street. 
It having heen previously announced that the object of 
this meeting was, to take into consideration the expedi- 
ency of a more decided and vigorous co-operation with 
the measures of the American Sunday School Union, 
for the extension of Sabbath Schools, as far as practica- 
ble, in the Western and Southern States, Rev. W. T. 
Brantly, Pastor of the First Baptist church, was calJed 
to the chair, and Rev- Noah Davis, was requested to 
act as Secretary. 

Rev. David Jones, Pastor of the Baptist Church, in 
LoWer Dublin, Pa. opened the meeting with prayer. 

The Chairman then stated the object of the meeting 
more fully, and said that it was necessary for us to make 
some decided expression of our views of the character 
and operations of the Society. It is understood that 
«ome of our brethren at a distance are labouring under I 
misapprehensions unfounded and injurious, relative to ' 
the institution. Others. are in a state of apathy as to 
the necessity and utility of Sunday Schools, it was, 
therefore, thought that this meeting might adopt reso- 
lutions and take measures, that would tend to remove 
these suspicions, and obviate this apathy. We have 
here the best possible opportunity of discovering whether 
there are any political or sectarian designs prosecuted 
by the Society; not having discovered any such thing, it 
becomes us to assure our friends abroad^ that they may 
zealously co-operate with the Society in the great work 
of spreading Sabbath Schools into every inhabited dis- 
trict of the land. As there were brethren of our denomi- 
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nation present, in whom we have the utmost confidence, 
and who have been for years connected with the Board 
of Managers of the Society, the Chairman hoped they 
would make such statements to the meeting as they 
thought might be useful in setting the subject in its true 
light, both for the satisfaction of this meeting, and all 
others to whom the facts may be commuaiicated. 

Mr. W. H. Richards, who is a Deacon of the Fifth 
Baptist Church in this city, and a Vice-President of the 
American Sunday School Union, stated that he had been 
a member of the Board of Managers of that Institution 
from its commencement. He also belonged to the Board 
while the Society was denominated the Philadelphia 
Sunday and Adult School Union, for several years be- 
fore that Society took the name of American Sunday 
School Union. Mr. Owen, lately deceased, who was 
likewise a Deacon of the Fifth Baptist Church, was 
Chairman of the meeting when the Philadelphia Union 
was formed. He continued in the Board of Managers to 
the time of his death, and had been for several years 
before a member of the Publishing Committee. Mr. 
Richards said the Society is as much a Baptist as a 
Presbyterian institution, in other words, there appears 
to be no preponderance given in its management to any 
one denomination. The Board of Managers is composed 
of five Baptists, five Methodists, six Episcopalians, ten 
Presbyterians, one Dutch Reformed, and one Moravian.* 
No ministers of the Gospel belong to the Board. Its 
business is conducted by none but Christian men. The 
Publishing Committee is made up of two Baptists, two 
Presbyterians, two Methodists, and two Episcopalians. 
No book, not a sentence, nor a word can be published if 
either of the members of the Committee object. 

In the appointment of Missionaries and Agents, it is not 
a matter of any concern whether the individuals are 

* This is not precisely accurate. The Board of resident Officers and 
Managers, contains eleven Presbyterians, seven Episcopalians, fivd 
Metlibdists, five Baptists, one Moravian, one Dutch Reformed, and 
one Congregationalist — total thirty-one. 
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Baptists or not. The only question is, " are they quali- 
fied?" If there have not been as many Baptists engaged 
in this service as others, it is only because they could not 
be obtained. 

It has been objected to the Union that it has political 
designs. The men who manage it are not political men. 
Their only design is to encourage and promote the for- 
mation of schools. They do not prescribe any rules to 
be observed by the schools, neither do they specify any 
set of doctrines to be taught Each denomination of 
Christians is left free to govern and instruct their schools 
as they think proper. The schools connected with the 
Union, are not even required to purchase their publi- 
cations. They are free in every respect. Our present 
object is to induce our friends to form the schools. 
Whether they give money or not, whether tHej belong 
to the Union or not, they should put Sabbath Schook 
into operation. Baptists do not do what they are able to 
do in this work — ^we invite them to do more. In some 
places foolish and unreasonable prejudices exist among 
our brethren, and they oppose the Society for want of 
knowledge of its object and plans. Mr. Richards has 
never discovered any political or sectarian designs in 
the Board. He bears testimony to the general character 
of its members for piety, zeal, and religious enterprise. 
He wishes we had more of these qualities. He often 
feels among them that in many respects they excel us. 
He thinks we should show ourselves ready to the work. 

Dr. T. T. Smiley, said he had been a member of the 
Board, and of the Publishing Committee between one and 
two years. He has not seen any influence exerted by 
one denomination to the disadvantage of another. If the 
Union has political or sectarian designs, they may surely 
be seen in its Constitution, publications, or acts; but 
nothing of the sort can be found in any of them. 

He is a member of the publishing Committee, which is 
composed of eight individuals, any one of whom could 
strike out a tbong opposed to his peculiar views, with 
perfect ease by his veto. He has even known some to 
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strike out things s(nnewhat favourable to themselves, 
after others had passed over them. He thinks it our 
duty to patronize the Union as an instrument oi* spread- 
ing the Gospel of Christ among men. Every friend of 
Christy and of his country, should encourage their efforts. 

Rev. Mr. Brantly read part of a Circular, which had 
been addressed to him, signed by the President and Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Union, containing state- 
ncients relative to the undertaking of the Society, to 
establish Sunday S<:hools throughout the Valley of tlie 
Mississippi, showing their lieed of the aid of the Cliristian 
public. ; 

Rev. David Jones, then offered the following resolu- 
tion, seconded by Dr. Thomas T. Smiley. 

Resolved — that the objects and plans of the American 
Sunday School Union are pre-eminently important, and 
well deserving the countenance and approbation of 
every friend of his country. 

Rev. R. W. Cushman, ofiered the next resolution, 
seconded by Dr. Wilson Jewell, viz: — 

Resolved— That the confidence of the Baptist breth- 
ren in these United States may be safely reposed in the 
Christian integrity, wisdom, piety and disinterestedness 
of the Managers of the American Sunday School Union, 
and that we deem it a sacred duty to unite with them 
in carrying forward their useful plans. 

Rev. Wm. K Ashton, Pastor of the Third Baptist 
Church, ofiered the last resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. Wm. H. Richards. . 

Resolved — That the proposed effort for the establish- 
ing of Sabbath Schools, in every settlement of those 
States forming the VaUey of the Mississippi, within two 
years from tlus time, is one which every Baptist should 
hail with delight, and in which we feel cordially disposed 
to co-operate. 

Messrs. Jones, Cushman, and Jewell, addressed the 
meeting. Subscription papers were then circulated, 
and $467 subscribed by a few individuals, which with 
8100 pledged by two brethren at a former meeting, 

F 
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make $557. A Committee was then appointed con- 
sisting of the Chairman and Secretary, to take measures 
to increase the sum to at least $1000, which amount it 
was thought reasonable to hope might be obtained from 
the Baptists in this city, to aid in this noble undertaking. 
We have no doubt but that many of our brethren in 
other places will forward this design according to their 
power, and we feel assured that as Christians, the cause 
has a large claim upon our prayers, liberality and la- 
bours. W. T. Brajttly, Chahf^n. 

Noah Davis, Secretary. 

P. S. Circumstances beyond our control did not per- 
mit us to attend the above mentioned meeting; yet we 
most cordially unite in the sentiments and Resolutions 
adopted. Thomas J. Kitts, 

Pastor of the 2d baptist Church, Philadelphia. 

John L. Daoo, 
Pastor of the 5th Bap. Church, Philad. (Sansom-st.) 

This is to certify that I heartily concur with the 
American Sunday School Union in their effi>rts to esta- 
blish Sunday Schools throughout the country. 

Samuel Smith, 
Pastor of the Roxborough Baptist Church. 

The Baptist Register published at Utica, (N. Y.) June 
25, 1830; has an article respecting our "interesting 
resolution" and " noble pledge" — and after stating the 
sum raised at the first meeting in the city of New York, 
the editor says, " this speaks well for the benevolent in 
New York. The amount seems great for a single sitting, 
and some of our money-loving and money-grasping 
friends will almost be ready to exclaim. Why this waste ? 
These immense donations to religious bodies will ruin us ! 
Oh, how highly the soul must be prized by such profes- 
sors ! The flocks, and the herds, and the acres are only 
to them superior to the eternal interests of their be- 
nighted and perishing fellow beings. 811,456, sub- 
scribed at a meeting of six or eight hundred, for a re- 
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^U8 objecty produces much susprise ; but an individual 
throwing away the same amount at the gambling table, 
or on the turf, passes off with trifling notice." 

That the friends of our enterprise may be furnished 
with a view of all the ground, on which the hope of its 
final success may be rested — we have collected notices 
of proceedings, which have been had in various places, 
where the subject has been proposed. These proceed;- 
ings may have a less imposing character than some of 
^vhich we have given an account, but they show no less 
satisfactorily and conclu^vely, that the society may be 
assured of the generodty and general co-operation of the 
community.^ — 

Somerset and Middlesex Sunday School Union, (JVC /«) 

Aew Brunswick, June 28, 1830. 

^' At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Som- 
erset and Middlesex Sunday School Union, held on Mon- 
day, 21st inst. — the following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted: — 

Resolved — ^That we cordially approve of the resolution 
of the American Sunday School Union, to establish with- 
in two years, a Sunday School in every destitute place, 
where it is practicable, throughout the Valley of the 
Mississippi, and that we will co-operate with them, as 
far as in our pow^ to carry the same into effect" 

Brooklyn, (JVC Y.) 

A meeting was held at Brooklyn, (N. Y.) on the even- 
ing of June 22d. Hon. Joshua &tnds in the chair. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. Welch, Carroll, 
and Cox. At the close of the meeting a subscription 
was taken up of about 9500. 

7%6 General Association of Connecticut, 

This body at ^ their late annual meeting, held at 
Wethersfield, in that state — " passed a resoluticm ap- 
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roving of the attempt of the American Sunday School 
nion, to establish Sunday Schools throughout the Valley 
of the Mississippi." 



pro^ 
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Prayer Meeting in JSIew York, 

A correspondent of the JS/ew York Ohserverf attended 
a prayer-meeting at the Union Church, in the city of 
New York. After a statement respecting the proposed 
enterprise, and some remarks from the Pastor, subscrip- 
tion papers were circulated, and the sum of tzoo hundred 
and fifty dollars was immediately subscribed for theJirH 
year's effort, by this infant church, most of whose mem- 
bers have but little of the wealth of this world. And I 
may add, that a few noonths ago, the greater part of these 
persons v^cre living without Grod in the world, and felt 
no interest in his cause. One young woman subscribed 
three dollars, another /Jre, another ten, and all these sup- 
port themselves by h?ird industry. One man, who a 
few weeks ago was Irving in ignorance and sin, and who 
has no other means of supporting himself and family but 
his daily labour, which affords but a small income, sub- 
scribed twenty-six dollars, to be paid monthly out of his 
wages ! What an example of benevolence, and c( the 
power of the love of Chnst ! How such young converts 
ought to put to shame many of our wealthy Christians, 
and those who although not indeed wealthy, are yet 
possessed of the means of doing much more than they 
do, for the cause of Christ" 

At Grotofiy {Ma^s.) 

At a regular meeting of the Union Church, in Groton, 
(Mass.) July 3, 1830, it was— 

Resolved — That this church do most cordially approve 
of the, determination of tihe American Sunday School 
Union to establish Sabbath Schools in the West, and do 
regard it as a movement indicating the special influences 
of the Holy Spirit as the exciting cause. 
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Prospects in Mctssachuselts, 

When your arrangements are made, I have no doubt, 
that volunteers by hundreds, of young men and women, 
may be raised and sent out to the west — we shall not be 
able to promise so much money as New York and Phila- 
delphia, but we shall be able to surpass you in the con- 
tribution of men. — Letter from the Rev. Vr, Beecher, 

Meeting at Princeton^ (JV. /.) 

A meeting was held at Princeton, (N. J.) on the even- 
ing of July 4th, of the citizens and students of the Theo- 
legical Seminary, and the College of New Jersey, who 
feel a deep interest in the noble effi>rt which is now 
making by the American Sunday School Union, to sup- 
ply the Valley of the AGssissippi with Sunday Schools. 
Rev. Tha m)odball opened the meeting with prayer. 
A statement of' the object was then, given by the Gen- 
eral Agent of the Sociebr. The Rev. Drs. Miller, Car- 
nahan, and Professor M'Clean, addressed the meeting, 
advocated the measures, and enforced the importance 
of sustaining the society. — -Mr. M'Do^vell, a student of 
the Theok^cal Seminary, gave an interesting account 
of what had been recently done, by himself and a band 
of five or six of the brethren of that institution, in the 
State of Rhode Island. He stated that through the exer- 
tions of these labourers and of two students of Brown 
University, more than 90 Sunday Schools were establish^ 
ed in that State, during the last six weeks, and that 
funds had *been raised to promote the cause there, to 
the amount of more than $500, besides several hundred 
dollars raised for libraries! He mentioned, thalt there 
is now a Sabbath School for One out of every three 
school districts in that State ! A fact which cannot be 
said of any other state, and yet a little while ago that 
State was behind every other in New England. The 
Rhode Island Sunday Schocd Union contemplate em- 
ploying a perpetual agent to increase and sustain Sun- 
day Schools throv^hoiit thw limits. And about tl30 
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were subscribed in addition to $200, previously subscri- 
bed by individuals of that place — committees were ap- 
pointed to prosecute the object. 

State of Feelhig on the Spot. 

Our opinion respecting the labours of the Agents of 
the American Sunday School Union, you have probably 
received before this. There is evidently a great change 
working among us, on that subject — Sabbath Schools 
are evidently becoming popular, very fast — they are 
springing up all around this place. I formed one smnc 
days since, a few miles distant, composed mostly of 
adults — a large proportion of whom are unable to read 
In the vicinity of this town, there is at present a very 
happy state of feeling in reference to Sabbath Schools; 
and it has apparentlv arisen from the influence exert- 
ed by our schooL i our Agents have Bot visited this 
county — but immediately on my coming to this place in 
January last, we formed a school, ^wluch has been in 
successful operation since — ^it appears to be exerting a 
very happy influence here. Soon after its formation, 
a report respecting it went over the county, and else- 
where ; and the euect was, to create an anxiety in the 
minds of many, to enjoy in the benefits of these highly 
useful institutions. It has frequently beeh said to me, 
ten; twenty, and forty miles distant, /^^ I understand you 

have a fine Sabbath School in ." One, school 

properly conducted, arid under successful opGration, zoiH do 
more in this county tomards allaying prejudice^ and enlist- 
ing public feeling, in behalf of these precious institutions, 
than months of the most fervid declamaiion in their favour. 
And perhaps it is not too much to say, that a want of 
confidence in Sabbath Schools, arising from previous fail- 
ures, is one of the most formidable obstacles to their 
formation. These failures in this Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, perhaps aremfH-e frequent than you would be apt 
to suppose— and hence the vast importance of well 
qualified superintendents and teachers. This is all that 



is needed in this county^ to produce numerous and flour- 
ishing schools. And shall the rising generation by tens 
of thousands, in this interesting portion of our republic, 
be excluded from the benefits of these institutions, merely 
because there are none to gather and instruct them ? 
O ! what wonders could ten thousand well qualified, de- 
voted Sabbath School teachers, with the blessing of 
God,' work, by removing to the Valley of the Mississippi! 
The subject of Sabbath Schools is daily assuming new 
interest and importance in this state. There was a gen- 
tleman here this week, who lives more than a hundred 
and fifty miles north of this, inquiring where he could 
get any Sabbath School books. — There is generally a 
perfect dearth of books, in this country — and Tracts and 
Sunday School books are read with great eagerness : 
some of the latter, which I distributed, were of the 
smallest kind published by the Union — but you can 
scarcely imagine with what pleasure they were receiv- 
ed, ana with what interest read. 

State of Feeing on the Spot. 

Extract of a Letter ^ dated Ohio, July 5th, 1830. 

Dear Sir^ — I have for several weeks past endeavour- 
ed to stimulate our Sunday School friends here, by the 
account of your proceedings in Philadelphia and New 
York, with respect to Sabbath Schools in the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and it is the same subject which has 
induced me novsr to address you. 

Believing, as I do, that the institutiofi of Sabbath 
Schools is second in importance to none, and that it is 
the duty of every Christian to aid in this work of faith, 
and labour of love ; and surrounding circumstances be- 
ing favourable, I feel it my duty to ofier my service to 
the American Sunday School Union, in the mighty work 
they have now undertaken of supplying the Valley of the 
Mississippi with Schools. As I have before stated, this 
is a work in which I have been engaged with pleasure, 
and, I hope, profit to my soul for 14 years past— eleven 
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in England, sxki three and a half in America. Whether 
I go personally or not, my prayers shall be ofiered for, 
and my best wishes go with those who go into this de- 
lightful field; it is indeed white unto harvest, and those 
who reap shall be abundantly rewar4ed by the Lord 
of the vineyard. 

Missouri, June ISth, 1830. 
Eight miles above County, Rev. 



had commenced two Sunday Schools, within 4 miles of 
each other. He appeared very much gratified with the 
information I gave him on the subject ; for said he, " I 
am wholly unacquainted with the business." These 
Schools appear more interesting to me, from the fact of 
their being situated on the veTj border of civihzation : 
one of them is within three or four miles of the Western 
boundary of the United States o( America. 

How the Work must be Done. 

The suggestions contained in the following extracts 
from a letter, are presented ta the reader, for the purpose 
of showing him what is wanted in the Mississippi Valley. 
It has been feared by Western men, that our enterprise 
would faU for want of teachers. If, however, the opinioris 
of some of our eastern friends is well founded, we shall 
have ten thousand teachers there, by the time they are 
wanted, who have been trained to the work, and who 
are willing to give two years of their lives to the accom- 
plishment of this plan — ^we trust they will be on the 
spot by the time their posts of duty can be designated. 

Auburn^ July 9thj 1830. ^ 

" With a deep interest myself in the Sabbath School 
enterprise, I cannot refrain from expressing a hope 
that all possible use will be made of agents on the spot 
to plant and foster schools. They may generally be 
found, and with one experienced suad intelligent travel- 
ling agent to look them up, and keep them up, they will 
da the largest part of the work gratuitously. It is alarm- 
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ing to see $40,000 out of 870,000 or 80,000, given for 
this benevolent enterprise, consttmed in the support of a 
fleeting agency. Kit must be, let it he; but / vfouU try 
tery hard to place more of the d<»»ition8 in permanent 
libraries, than in the pockets of the workmen. It will 
be impossible to do this, I conceive, unless intelligent 
agents take, a large district each, and -make it a point 
to recruit sub^igents in the difierent counties who are at 
home, and will labour for the Lord. I am persuaded 
that this course could be adopted throughout Ohio. I 
should be ashamed of my Christian friends there, if, when 
I came willingly^among them on half-pay, to give my 
whole time, theySvould not give a small part of their 
time without pay. They will. Take almost any county, 
and the travelling agent cao'find ten men in it. Christian 
men, who will undertake for their respective towns, to 
receive, take charge of, and cherish the young school* 
and the interestiuglibrary. The agent, under pay, must 
be like a ministering ai^el, felt in a t;housand placed 
where he is not seen; this a businessman will know how 
to efiect, better than many teachers." 

Charcu^ter of Agents* 

'An intelligent citizen of the Western country^, thus 
describes the chief qualifications of an agent. We are 
sure they will be regarded by all those, on whose cha- 
racter, manners, and conduct, so much must depend — 

"With regard to agents for this country generally, 
we need men who have a good share of plain common 
sense. Almost any thing is- more tolerable among our 
people than affectation and ani air of superiority. We 
are destitute of many privil^es enjoyed in the older 
States and have to struggle hard to get along comfort- 
ablyl We have but httle time to devote to purposes of 
refinement and luxury. And when men come from the 
East to labour among us for our good, we do not like to 
be laughed at for our clownishness, and gross violations 
of city etiquette, such as rising early, eaUng plain foQ<J» ; 
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drinking cold water, and refusing to spend an hour or 
two after meals in smoking segars. If agents are almo- 
ners of mercy, sent to administer consolation to the 
wretched, ins^uction to the ignorant, and the bread of 
heaven to the &mishing, then let them qrmpathize with 
us, and manifest a tender regard for im, by a persevering, 
judicious effort for our welfare, and not spend their time 
in looking for. our faults, to laugh at them, and to obtain 
materials with which to reproach us abroad. Such 
agents have been in this state, and have produced ex- 
tensive prejudice against some of the great benevolent 
institutions of the.age, which will not ^^ easily erased. 
Give us plain, well-informed, tender-hearted, humble, 
pious, common-sense, business-like men, though they 
should have the vulgariiy to drink cold water with their 
£x>d, and refuse to go puffing about with a roll of filthy 
Indian weed in one side of their mouth. I make these 
remarks not so much in relation to the past as the future. 
Too much care caimot be taken to secure such men as 
I have asked for, to represent our leading benevolent 
Societies in this western country. These Societies are 
extensivelv judged of by their agents who visit us. What 
you say of the usefulness of agents is all of it true if good 
ones; there are no men who have an opportunity of 
doing more good.; but the revene is true if the agents 
are poor ones." 

Effects of Missionary Labour. 

A correspondent of the Western Observer, a new and 
valuable paper, published in Jacksonville, Dlinois, states, 
that in passing through Jefieracm County, in that State, 
he had the pleasure to observe some of the fruit which 
has grown out of the labours of one of the agents of the 
American Sunday School Union. 

Perhaps about the second week ii^ February, Mr. ^— 
visited a settlement in that county, far from any town, 
and not very compact. He conversed with a few indi- 
viduals, and on the Sabbath day delivered an address, 
t acnd then left them meditating as to the expediency of 



